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Worcester,  April  2,  1S67. 

Ttev.  Dr.  Hill. 

Dear  Sir,  —  At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Second  Parish,  held 
after  the  close  of  the  morning  ser^-ices  on  Sunday,  31st  ultimo,  the  following  votes 
were  unanimoush''  adopted :  — 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  expressed  to  Kev.  Dr.  Hill  for  the  in- 
teresting, instructive,  and  eloquent  Discourse  delivered  by  him  on  the  2Sth  inst.,  in 
commemoratioa  of  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  his  settlement  as  Pastor  of  this 
Parish;  and  tliat  a  copy  of  his  Discourse  he  ;  quested  for  publication  with  the  other 
proceedings  of  the  day. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the  Parish  be  appointed  to  com- 
municate the  above  vote  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  and,  with  his  permission,  to  take  measures 
for  the  publication  of  his  Discourse,  with  the  other  proceedings.  ' 

The  Committee  appointed  at  this  meeti  g  are  happy  to  request  you  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Parish,  by  furnishing  a  copy  of  your  Discourse  for  publication. 
We  remain,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  friends  and  parishioners, 

JOHN  \V.  WETHERELL. 
T.  W.  WELLINGTON. 
H.  C.  RICE. 
LEWIS  BARNARD. 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Ju. 


Lincoln  Street,  April  3,  1867. 
Gentlemen,  —  The  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Second  Parish,  with  whom  I 
have  been  so  long  and  tenderly  connected,  have  with  me  the  force  of  a  command. 
Their  desire,  communicated  through  you,  to  possess  a  copy  of  my  Discourse, 
preached  on  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  my  Ordination,  compels  my  cheerful  acqui- 
escence, all  the  more  because  it  will  remind  us  and  our  children  of  one  of  the 
happiest  days  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  spend  together.  I  very  cordially 
yield  it  for  publication. 

Very  affectionately,  your  pastor  and  friend, 

ALONZO  HILL. 

John  W.  Wetherell, 

T.  W, "Wellington, 

H.  C.  Rice, 

Lewis  Barnard,  and 

SxEi'HEN  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esqs. 
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INVOCATION,  AND  READING  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
By  the  Rev.  R  R.  Siiiitex. 

PRAYER. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Thompson. 


H  Y  M  N. 

O  YEARS  gone  doAvn  into  the  past ; 

Wliat  pleasant  memories  come  to  me, 
Of  our  untroubled  days  of  peace, 

And  hours  of  almost  ecstasy ! 

Yet  would  I  have  no  moon  stand  still, 
Where  life's  most  pleasant  valleys  lie ; 

Nor  wheel  the  planet  of  the  day 

Back  ou  his  pathway  througli  tlie  sky. 

In  spite  of  many  broken  dreams. 

This  have  I  truly  learned  to  say,  — 
Prayers  which  I  thought  unanswered  once 

Were  answered  in  God's  own  best  way. 

And  though  some  hopes  I  cherished  once, 

Perished  untimely  in  their  birth. 
Yet  have  I  been  beloved  and  blest 

Beyond  the  measure  of  my  worth. 

PncEBE  Capey-. 

SERMON. 
By  the  Kev.  1)11.  HiEE. 

PRAYER. 
By  the  IJev.  Du.  CHA>r>LEu  Robp.ixs. 

ANTHEM. 


BENEDICTION. 
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"  The  Lord  thy  God  hatii  blessed  thee  ix  all  the  works  of  thy 
hand:  he  knoweth  thy  walking  through  this  great  wilder- 

NiiliS  :    THESE    iORTV    YEARS    THE    LoRD    THY    GOD    HATH    BEEN  WITH 

thee:  thou  iiast  lacked  nothing."  —  Deut.  ii.  7. 

Forty  years  ago  to-day,  I  was  ordained  the  junior  minister  of 
this  congregation.  To-day  I  complete  a  ministry  of  forty 
years.  A  whole  generation  and  a  third  have  come  and  gone, 
and  I  have  been  spared.  I  have  been  Avith  you  more  tlian 
half  of  the  wliole  allotted  period  of  human  life,  and  our  very 
globe  has  been  unpeopled  and  peopled  anew.  The  children 
then  have  passed  on  to  middle  age  ;  the  active  then,  who  were 
the  strength  of  the  society,  have  become  old,  few,  and  feeble  ; 
the  old  then  have  gone  the  way  of  their  fathers,  and  I  am  with 
you  still.  I  was  then  the  youngest  of  your  ministers,  fresh 
from  the  schools,  inexperienced,  uncertain  of  the  issue  of  our 
common  enterprise.  I  am  now  by  ten  years  the  oldest,  hav- 
ing survived  thirty-five  pastors,  exclusive  of  the  ^Methodists, 
who  have  been  settled  and  then  have  gone  from  the  different 
Protestant  congregations  in  this  city  ;  and  now  I  still  linger, 
with  the  accumulated  labor  and  experience  of  forty  years.  I 
was  then  frail  of  body  and  broken  in  health,  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  a  long  continuance  of  our  union.  Xow,  at  the  end 
of  this  long  period* of  time,  I  stand  before  you  to  record  the 
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2"oofl  h'jvA  of  God  \y]\o  has  led  me  over  tlie  great  wilderness, 
spread  more  with  hlooiiiing  oases  *and  refreshing  fountains 
than  with  drifting  sands,  and  that  I  have  come  to  this  hour 
with  so  Httle  conscious  decay,  unwearied  and  unworn  by  the 
length  of  the  way.  "Who  has  such  cause  to  lift  up  the  heart  in 
unaffected  gratitude  to  the  Ordainer  of  our  lot  ?  and  how  can 
I  better  begin  tliis  discourse  tlian  by  the  profound  acknowl- 
edgment of  mercies  which  have  been  unbounded,  and  of  obli- 
gations which  no  language  can  fitly  express?  ^^Thou,  Lord, 
hast  known  my  walking  through  the  great  v/ilderness.  Thou 
hast  been  with  me,  and  I  have  lacked  nothing.  Therefore 
would  I  praise  and  bless  thee  ;  and  when  I  forget  thine  unceas- 
ing, unchanging  goodness  to  me  and  mine,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  ! " 

I  am  glad  and  grateful  to  the  good  God  who  has  not  only 
spared  me,  but  cast  my  lot  on  times  so  rich  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  goodness  and  in  stirring  and  uplifting  influences 
which  call  forth  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  powers 
of  man.  The  world's  progress  is  not  made  through  a  calm, 
sluggish  flow  of  events,  but  by  its  grand  and  soul-stirring 
eras,  the  periods  of  mighty  discovery,  of  mental  struggle  and 
moral  revolution,  when  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  conspire  to 
help  the  weakness  of  men,  new  agencies  are  called  into  being, 
new  powers  bestowed,  new  motives  supplied,  new  energies 
summoned,  —  periods  worth  whole  centuries  of  dull,  listless 
existence.  Then  the  world  takes  another  leap  in  its  career  of 
accomplishment,  and  its  achievements  are  recorded  in  history, 
and  it  becomes  the  teacher  and  inspirer  of  after-generations. 
Just  such  times  I  would  choose  for  the  life-work  given  me  to 
do  ;  for  how  wonderful,  how  quickening,  how  soul-enkindling 
tliey  have  been  !  What  stir  of  the  faculties,  what  momen- 
tous revelations,  what  magnificent  inventions  and  discoveries, 
have  been  made  within  these  last  forty  years  !    We  seem  to 
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be  in  the  condition  of  those  wlio  survived  the  incoming  and 
marked  the  effects  of  the  great  flood.    There  was  tlie  drift, 
the  sand,  and  the  seaweed,  the  di-^niantled  works  and  broken 
traditions  of  the  antedihivian  workl ;  but  there  was  also  the 
greenness  and  fertility  and  fresh  promise  of  the  new.    A  new 
lease  of  life  has  been  given,  and  more  is  now  accomplished  in 
a  single  revolution  of  the  sun  than  in  a  lifetime  of  ordinary 
existence.    Think  what  has  been  done  for  the  multiplication  of 
the  comforts  of  man.     Nature  has  disclosed  her  secrets  in  ten 
thousand  ways  to  his  knowledge,  and  laid  before  him  her  sub- 
tlest powers  for  his  uses.    AVithin  this  period,  the  wonderful 
energy  of  steam  and  the  strange  mystery  of  the  telegraph  have 
revolutionized  his  travel  and  his  intercourse,  the  affairs  of  his 
business  and  the  work  of  his  hands.    Xo  longer  depending 
on  wind  and  tide,  he  has  learned  to  cross  oceans  and  continents 
in  days  no  more  than  the  weeks  which  he  had  before  occupied. 
In  an  instant  he  will  communicate  with  his  friends  a  thousand 
miles  away,  and  at  the  breakfast-table  be  familiar  with  events, 
in  every  capital  in  Europe,  which  occurred  not  more  than  an 
hour  before.    And  how  have  these  great  discoveries  lightened 
his  labors  and  multiplied  his  pleasures  !    Tiiey  have  increased 
tenfold  the  fabrics  of  his  skill  and  the  products  of  his  work- 
shops.   The  triumphs  of  inventive  genius,  the  wonders  of 
ether  and  of  photographic  achievement,  have  all  been  the  gift 
of  the  last  forty  years. 

Then  call  to  mind  the  advances  in  knowledge,  — the  quick- 
ening of  the  intellect  and  the  expansion  of  the  mind  almost 
into  infinitude  which  have  been  made  within  this  period, 
•brin<2:inir  to  YvAit  a  series  of  wonderful  facts,  and  establishing 
a  new  science.  Before,  men  had  scanned  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  for  proofs  of  creative  skill  :  but  now  they  have 
gone  under  the  earth  to  its  rocky  foundations,  and  read  there 
in  strange  characters  its  great  history,  reaching  for  millions 
of  years  beyond  our  written  records,  and  supplying  the  argu- 
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ment  anew  in  [)roof  of  tlic  miraculous  interpositions  of  God  ; 
tliro\vini»-  a  new  liulit  on  the  origin  and  wanderini'S  of  man, 
tlie  mysteries  of  his  being,  his  works,  and  his  destination. 

Within  these  forty  years,  tliere  liave  been  revolutions  in 
states  and  in  om[)ires,  the  boundaries  of  nations  have  been 
more  than  once  changed,  the  weak  have  become  strong  and 
tlie  strong  weak,  and  ancient  kingdoms,  with  a  bright  history 
and  a  name  to  live,  ha\e  sunk  in  niglit  and  their  name 
blotted  out.  And,  during  this  period,  through  what  scenes  of 
glory  and  humiliation  has  our  own  dear  country  passed  !  At 
its  commencement,  we  were  only  twelve  millions  of  people  ; 
and,  since  then,  ten  new  States  have  been  added  to  our  num- 
ber, each  larger  than  an  European  empire.  We  have  passed 
tiu'ough  a  civil  war  unparalleled  in  its  magnitude  and  its 
results.  ^Ve  have  stricken  the  chains  from  four  millions  of 
slaves  rooted  on  our  soil,  and  changed  the  very  structure 
of  society.  We  have  vindicated  the  principles  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment beyond  the  ap[)rehension  of  failure  ;  and  laid  anew, 
under  the  vrestern  sun,  the  foundations  of  a  republic  whose 
genius,  progress,  and  magnificent  destiny  no  human  mind 
has  yet  comprehended,  and  no  human  imagination  has  con- 
ceived. 

Once  more  :  during  these  forty  years,  changes,  silent  but 
Inconceivably  vast,  ha^'e  been  made  in  religion,  alike  in  our 
views  and  administration  of  it.  Keligion  itself  is  unchangea- 
ble. It  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  is  founded  on 
a  rock,  —  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  But 
our  conceptions  of  its  truths  and  our  appreciation  of  its  spirit 
will  vary  with  the  varying  times,  intelligence,  and  characters 
of  men.  In  the  earlier  days  of  2s\'W  England,  it  was  harsh, 
gloomy,  and  repulsive.  The  minister  stood  in  the  pulpit 
■with  a  stern  countenance,  and,  in  a  voice  that  had  no  tones  of 
tenderness  and  no  relentings  of  pity,  delivered  his  message. 
It  was  a  message  of  terror;  and  the  people  sat  beneath,  and 
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listened  and  trembled,  or  were  liardened  into  indifference  or 
were  lidled  into  acquiescence  by  the  dull  formality  of  these 
religious  services.  But  with  the  advances  of  knowledge  and 
refinement,  a  more  genial  and  a  gentler  spirit  had  begun  to 
prevail.  About  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  great  doctrinal 
controversy,  which  had  sliaken  Xew  England  to  its  centre, 
divided  the  old  Congregational  churches,  and  brought  anxiety 
and  distress  into  families,  had  begun  to  subside ;  better 
opportunities  for  a  liberal  culture,  for  a  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Scriptures,  for  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  the  world's  history  and  tlie  wonderful  discoveries  of 
science  were  given  ;  men  of  diviner  gifts,  of  deeper  insight 
and  a  heavenly  temper,  were  raised  up  ;  and  vast  modifica- 
tions have  taken  place  in  men's  modes  of  belief  and  methods 
of  ministration.  They  have  gone  with  a  new  and  subtler 
discernment  into  the  profounder  meanings  of  nature,  and  with 
a  truer  sympathy  into  the  heart  of  Christianity  ;  and  they  have 
spoken  in  sweeter  tones,  such  as  were  breathed  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus,  as  he  spoke  on  fair  summer  mornings  on  the  plains 
of  Judea,  and  more  in  the  s})irit  of  the  great  Father,  who 
sends  his  rains  and  sunshine  into  tlie  gardens  of  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  And  so  thousands  and  thousands  have  been  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  of  their  being  ;  and  they  who  had  come  to 
flim  in  fear  and  sacTness  and  self-reproach  have  gone  away 
in  tender  gratitude,  hope,  and  joy.  Besides  this,  the  pulpit 
has  received  a  host  of  co-Avorkers  which  it  had  never  received 
before.  Once  it  was  the  sole  agent  of  public  moral  influ- 
ence, standing  alone  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and  raise  the 
standard  of  virtue.  Xew  and  varied  purifying  and  refining 
instrumentalities  have  sprung  into  being.  Xot  merely  the 
schoolroom,  but  lecture-rooms,  halls  for  concerts,  organiza- 
tions for  mutual  protection  and  social  influence,  an  increase 
of  liberal  studies,  a  larger  access  to  the  productions  of  sanc- 
tified genius,  so  healthful  and  healing,  —  all  these  have  come 
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in  akl  of  the  pulpit,  and  are  tlie  instructors  of  tl^e  people. 
If  they,  and  the  spirit  ^vhich  they  have  engendered,  have 
multiplied  its  tasks  and  made  its  peculiar  work  more  difficult 
of  accom])lishment,  they  have  enlarged  beyond  computation 
its  range  of  thought,  presented  new  topics  for  its  discussion 
in  the  ever-varying  aspects  of  human  nature  and  human 
society,  and  called  out  its  noblest  energies  and  affections 
and  acquirements ;  for  he  ^\\io  would  make  the  pulpit  a 
power  to-day  must  be  able  to  do  something  more  than  make 
a  skilful  compilation  of  approved  texts  and  weave  tlieni  into 
his  argument.  He  must  do  something  more  than  repeat  the 
familiar  words  of  hoary  prophets  and  inspired  apostles,  and 
of  Jesus  Clu'ist.  He  must  go  down  into  the  subtlest  mean- 
ing of  their  words,  and  go  up  into  the  far  range  of  heaven, 
where  they  would  lift  him.  He  must  be  familiar  with  tlie 
best  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  gatlier  treasures  from  every 
region  of  the  glol^e  and  every  period  of  time.  He  must  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  nobler  instincts,  yearnings,  hopes, 
aspirations,  and  struggles  of  the  hour  ;  and  by  the  unbroken 
study  of  his  youth  and  his  age,  and  by  his  long  watchings 
and  }»rayers,  and  communings  with  things  unseen  and  eternal, 
be  able,  from  the  place  where  he  shall  stand,  and  by  the 
intlucncc  which  he  shall  put  forth,  to  give  them  a  wise  direc- 
tion,—  and  so,  out  of  these  perilous  and  coniiicting  times, 
build  up  a  generation  of  men,  truer,  broader,  more  refined, 
and  more  profoundly  Christian  than  the  w^orld  has  yet  seen. 
AVhen  was  a  day  so  rich  in  its  offerings,  so  awakening  in 
its  influences,  so  exacting  in  its  demands,  so  abundant  in  its 
rewards?  Sleep  we  may,  in  our  cushioned  pews  and  pulpits, 
in  times  of  spiritual  lethargy  ;  but  now,  when  the  continent 
hetives  with  its  excitements,  and  the  nations  in  their  agonies 
or  their  transports  are  driven  on  to  the  bent  of  their  facul- 
ties, it  were  a  mortal  sin  to  be  buried  in  sloth.  Who  that 
kiuAvs  himself,  the  weakness  of  his   resolution   and  the 
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strengtli  of  his  temptations,  would  not  choose  a  day  like  this 
for  his  earthly  work? 

Again,  I  am  glad  and  grateful  that  my  lot  lias  been  cast  in 
this  city.  If  the  age  has  been  stirring,  so  has  been  this  place, 
the  very  focus  of  all  tlic  stirring  influences  around.  When  I 
first  came  to  your  town,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October, 
1826,  to  try  the  unfledged  wing  of  the  young  preaclier,  noth- 
ing could  exceed  its  beauty  and  attractiveness.  It  was  a 
country  village  of  only  four  thousand  inhabitants,  but,  seen 
in  the  brilliancy  of  an  autumn  day,  one  of  the  loveliest.  I  see 
it  now,  —  its  two  rows  of  wliite-painted  houses,  intermingled 
with  an  occasional  store  or  shop,  planted  for  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  on  each  side  of  your  Main  Street,  . in  the  midst  of  gar- 
dens and  shade-trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  —  all  glittering 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  lovely  to  the  eye  and  grateful 
to  the  heart.  For  it  lay,  in  sweet  tranquillity,  nestled 
between  our  hills,  —  no  stir  nor  signs  of  change,  no  hurrying 
footsteps,  no  crowded  masses,  no  din  of  tratflc,  no  sound  of 
whistle,  to  break  the  repose.  Our  western  declivity,  now 
covered  with  stately  mansions,  was  then  a  field  for  grass 
and  a  pasture  for  cattle,  with  only  a  single  avenue  (Pleasant 
Street)  the  highway  to  the  western  borders.  On  the  east, 
forests  and  meadows  were  close  upon  your  doors  ;  and  on  the 
south,  a  few  rods  beyond  the  Common,  were  no  signs  of  habi- 
tation except  here  and  there  a  solitary  farmhouse,  one  or 
two  insignificant  factories,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  single 
village.  Such  was  your  town  ;  and  although  the  shire-town 
of  the  county,  and  distinguished  for  its  courtesy,  refinement, 
and  social  culture,  this  I  may  state  as  a  specimen  of  its 
progress  in  the  higher  accomplishments,  that  there  was  no 
organ  (if  I  may  except  a  small,  discordant  instrument  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish)  in  either  of  our  churches, 
where  there  are  now  fifteen  mingling  their  notes  in  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship,  besides  that  grand  instrument. 
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the  pride  and  boast  of  our  city,  which  you  have  placed  in 
your  magnificent  hall  to  thrill  and  refine  us  by  its  sweet  dis- 
coursings  every  night  in  the  week.  And  I  may  add,  that 
there  were  then  in  our  whole  town  only  two  pianofortes, 
where,  for  our  social  enjoyment  and  domestic  training,  it  is 
estimated  there  are  now  two  thousand. 

Such  was  Worcester  forty  years  ago,  of  which  I  can  give 
only  a  glimpse.  At  the  beginning  of  my  ministry  began 
that  wonderful  growth  through  which  we  have  become  one  of 
the  largest,  the  most  enterprising,  the  most  rapidly  increas- 
ing inland  cities  in  the  State.  The  process  of  centralization 
was  commencinG: :  and  we  were  stretching;  out  our  branches 
like  the  ancient  laurel,  the  tree  of  poetry,  so  rich  in  its 
fragmnce,  and  so  beautiful  in  its  flowers.  Year  by  year, 
we  were  becoming  fair  in  fame  and  prospered  in  estate, 
combining  the  advantages  of  city  and  country  ;  rejoicing  in 
whatever  is  refined  in  intelligence,  culture,  and  social  influ- 
ence in  the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  breathing  the 
freshness  of  the  air  from  the  hills,  and  the  sweet  odor  of 
green  fields  and  gardens  and  blooming  orchards.  AYe  had 
entered  on  the  work  of  the  fathers,  and  that  work  had  been 
broad,  like  their  streets  which  we  travel  to-day.  Our  founda- 
tions had  been  laid  in  wisdom,  on  a  liberal  and  generous 
scale ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  rush  of  immigrants  into  the 
town  for  the  purposes  of  business,  education,  and  social 
advantages,  a  superstructure  was  to  be  reared  almost  froui 
the  foundation-stone.  All  was  to  be  created  anew.  Its  tone 
and  character  remained  substantially  the  same,  but  we  were 
much  in  the  condition  of  those  wdio  enter  the  primeval  forest, 
and  build  a  home  and  city  there.  Streets  were  to  be  laid 
out,  and  the  location  of  squares  selected ;  old  institutions 
were  to  be  remodelled,  and  adapted  to  the  new  times  ;  the 
sixteen  schools  swelled  into  eighty-one,  and  every  season  a 
new  one  must  be  organized ;  the  low-roofed  schoolhouse 
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must  be  dcmolislied,  and  palaces  reared  in  its  stead ;  new 
associations  for  purposes  of  higher  education,  moral  and  reli- 
gious training,  and  benevolent  activity,  must  be  inaugurated ; 
lyceums,  and  societies  for  the  study  of  natural  science, 
public  libraries,  and  mechanics'  institutes  must  be  formed  ; 
temperance  associations  and  orphans'  asylums,  chapels  for  the 
poor,  and  sabbath-schools  for  the  young,  must  be  established, 
—  for  none  of  these  existed  forty  years  ago.  Look  at  the  noble 
structures  that  crown  our  beautiful  hills,  for  the  trahiing  and 
refining  of  this  people  ;  hear  the  panting  train  as  it  hurries 
by,  freighted  with  tlie  treasures  of  all  climes  for  our  uses  ; 
contemplate  the  varied  instrumentalities  for  the  guidance  of 
human  weakness,  the  lifting  of  the  burden  of  labor,  and  the 
alleviation  of  human  woe,  and  you  will  have  some  conception 
of  the  Avork  to  be  accomplished  by  the  men  and  women  of 
the  generation  that  is  now  passing  away.  If  among  the  most 
favored  of  men  are  reckoned  tiie  founders  of  States,  not  the 
least  among  the  privileged  are  they  wlio  have  assisted  in 
mouldin<x  the  institutions  and  formin<i  the  character  of  such  a 
city  as  this.  I  count  it  a  great  cause  of  gratitude,  that  I 
have  been  permitted  to  take  even  an  humble  part  in  achieving 
a  work  so  noble  and  so  beneficent. 

Again,  I  am  glad  and  grateful  for  having  been  permitted 
to  minister  to  the  Second  Parish  in  AVorcester.  The  second 
religious  society  formed  in  this  city,  having  been  gathered 
by  ray  venerable  predecessor.  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  went 
out  and  in,  and  led  your  devotions,  for  fifty-five  years,  it  held 
its  first  meeting  March  1,  1784;  was  incorporated  :March, 
1785  ;  and  is  accordingly  eighty-two  years  old.  He  seemed 
chosen  of  Heaven,  and  was  well  fitted  to  conduct  the  difficult 
enterprise  of  its  formation  and  establishment.  A  man  of 
marked  ability,  the  commanding  intellect  in  this  county, 
clear  in  his  conceptions,  rare  in  his  attainments,  and  exact 
in  his  knowledge,  of  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance, 
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full  of  constancy  and  couniu'e  and  chccrfLd  hope,  genial 
and  frank  in  his  intercourse,  strong  in  his  conyictiv)ns,  out- 
spoken in  his  utterance,  kindly  in  liis  judgments,  and  unself- 
ish in  his  life,  he  lived  among  us,  the  patriarch  of  his  time, 
and  left  impressions  on  his  generation  which  survive  in  the 
high  moral  tone  and  distinctive  religious  character  of  this 
community.  He  was  a  man  to  be  honored ;  and  if  his 
monument  had  been  placed  in  one  of  uur  public  squares, 
and  his  name  had  been  given  to  one  of  our  most  conmiand- 
ing  streets,  it  would  have  been  only  a  fitting  expression  of 
his  great  merits.  AVhen  I  came  here,  he  had  been  for  forty- 
two  years  the  revered  and  trusted  pastor  of  this  church, 
shaped  its  destinies,  soothed  the  hostilities  of  opposers, 
won  their  confidence,  and  vindicated  its  right  to  live.  He 
had  gathered  al^out  him,  if  not  one  of  the  largest,  at  least 
one  of  the  most  intelligent,  congregations  in  the  Common- 
wealth;  members  of  Congress,  judges  of  the  courts,  govern- 
ors of  the  State,  an  unusual  number  of  men  of  mark  and 
influence. 

And  how  shall  I  describe  to  you  the  congregation  as  I 
first  saw  it?  Having  finished  my  course  at  Cambridge,  and 
preached  a  few  times,  I  came  here,  at  your  invitation,  as 
your  candidate  for  settlement  as  colleague-pastor  with  Dr. 
Bancroft,  who,  then  suffering  from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
was  no  longer  able  to  sustain  alone  the  increasing  duties  of 
his  office,  and  bear  the  heavier  burthens  of  the  tune.  This 
was  the  first  and  only  place  in  which  I  ever  stood  in  this 
unenviable  and  most  trying  of  all  human  relations.  I  left 
the  jtranquil  studies  of  the  school :  I  came  to  you,  not  to 
enlighten  you  by  a  boy's  wisdom,  but  to  tell  you  what  I 
Avould  try  and  learn  to  do.  I  came  to  enter  upon  an  untried 
work,  which,  after  a  long  experience,  I  must  pronounce  the 
most  difficult,  the  most  arduous,  the  most  responsible, 
committed  to  man,  —  the  subtle  and  delicate  task  of  instruct- 
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inof,  aidinfr,  and  biiildlnir  up  the  spiritual  character  of  an 
acute,  active,  intelliircnt  coniiTegation ;  a  task  from  which 
the  bravest  may  shrliik,  an*l  in  which  the  best  furnished  liave 
only  partially  succcedo-l.  1  entered  your  town  on  thL^  fairest 
of  autumn  da}  ^,  '^nd  looked  around  upon  the  scenes  which 
have  since  been  my  life-long  home.  At  that  time,  there 
were  only  four  instead  of  the  twentj^-five  chnrches  and 
chapels  which  are  now  every  Sunday  dis[>en*inLr  a  power  for 
good  which  we  little  comprehend,  —  not  one  remaining  as  I 
then  saw  them,  all  demolished,  or  changed,  or  appropriated 
to  other  than  religious  uses.  There  v,^as  the  Old  South 
Meetimr-house  witli  its  fomiliar  bell  and  the  wakeful  bird  of 
St.  Peter  upon  its  steeple,  built  more  than  a  centurj^  airo  in 
the  better  stj  le  of  Xcw-England  architecture  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  town,  and  in  which  for  many  3-ears  they  worshipped 
together, — since  enlarged,  but  not  improved, — then  with- 
out a  minister.  Xext  there  was  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
upon  the  spot  where  stands  the  present  house  upon  its 
charred  remains ;  an  unsightly  structure,  defying  all  the 
rules  of  art,  but  the  source  of  spiritual  energy  and  a  benefi- 
cent influence  through  the  lips  and  life  of  Dr.  Going,  —  a 
strong  man,  full  of  zeal  and  activity  and  untiring  labor, 
alike  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  good  morals,  and 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Next  in  point  of  location  was  the 
Central-Church  building  —  recently  erected,  an  ill-propor- 
tioned structure,  enlarged  into  the  more  commodious  edi- 
fice that  now  occupies  its  place;  its  minister,  Mr.  Iloadly, 
broken  in  health,  and  about  to  leave  the  post  which  he  had 
occupied  some  five  or  sLx  years.  And  finally,  at  the  entrance 
of  Summer  Street  from  the  north,  was  yoiu'  own  modest 
meeting-house,  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  church-tower 
and  dome,  bell  and  clock,  that  is  known  to  the  present 
generation  as  the  Summer-street  Schoolhouse,  —  a  building 
endeared  to  me  by  those  vivid  remembrances  and  tender 
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associations  wliicli  cling  around  the  spot  where  we  have  had 
our  first  great  experience  in  life,  and"  life's  gravest  responsi- 
bilities have  been  first  laid  upon  us  ;  for  it  was  there  I 
preached  my  first  sermon,  and  there  for  two  years  I  encoun- 
tered the  earliest  and  greatest  trials  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

Can  I  forget  that  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  when  I 
entered  those  courts  and  occupied  the  pulpit  with  that 
venerable  man,  your  minister,  whose  fame  I  knew  was  in  all 
our  churches, — I  a  young  man,  a  mere  apprentice  in  the 
mighty  art  of  preaching,  of  two-months'  standing,  and 
unskilled  in  the  very  rudiments?  And  how  shall  I  describe 
the  congregation  before  which  I  stood  ?  They  are  fresh  in 
my  imagination  to-day,  —  the  forms  and  features  and  atti- 
tudes of  that  assembly  imprinted  on  my  memory  as  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  —  an  unusual  concourse,  come  to  listen  to  the 
young  candidate,  to  pass  judgment  on  his  performances,  and 
to  determine  the  field  of  his  future  labors.  A  few  of  the 
first  generation,  old  and  gray-headed,  and  bent  with  years; 
the  builders  of  the  church  and  the  first  occupants  of  its 
pews,  six  at  most,  and  as  many  more  who  had  become  their 
companions  in  their  early  conflicts  and  later  victories  ;  the 
Aliens,  the  Bigelows,  the  Barnards,  the  Greens,  the  Lincolns, 
the  Paines,  the  Salisburys  and  the  Thomases,  —  names  famil- 
iar in  our  annals,  —  were  there.  Then  there  was  a  still  larger 
class  of  men  in  the  pith  of  their  manhood,  of  large  gifts  and 
acquirements,  the  leading  men  at  the  bar  in  this  county 
and  in  the  affairs  of  business,  men  of  w- eight  anywhere ; 
young  men,  too,  who  have  since  won  for  themselves  an  hon- 
orable name  ;  accomplished  and  strong-minded  women  ;  and 
children  who  have  since  become  among  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  ^Vhat  were  your  emotions  on  that  day 
beyond  those  of  curiosity  I  do  not  know ;  but  mine  were 
deep,  and  all  but  overpowering.    You  heard  me  patiently, 
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and  not  without  approbation  ;  for,  after  I  had  preached  four 
Sundays,  you  invited  me  to  preach  tlnee  more  ;  and  then,  at 
the  close  of  seven-weeks'  probation  in  all,  Jan.  1,  1827, 
with  a  cordiality  and  kindness  which  Iku'c  ever  marked  your 
dealings  with  me,  tl  rough  your  committee  —  Samuel  Allen, 
Samuel  jNI.  Burnside,  Alpheus  Merrifield,  Rejoice  Xewton, 
and  Charles  Allen  —  you  extended  to  me  an  unanimous 
invitation  to  become  the  junior  minister  with  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Bancroft,  over  your  parish. 

I  did  not  at  once,  and  without  grave  dehberation,  accept 
your  call ;  for  I  seriously  questioned  my  ability  to  fulfil  vour 
rightful  expectations.  Weak  in  body,  and  unfurnished  with 
a  single  sermon  except  those  which  you  Iiad  already  heard, 
I  feared  the  mortification  of  a  total  failure,  and  that  our 
connection,  formed  after  so  brief  but  pleasant  acrpiaintancc, 
might  terminate  in  disappointment  and  chagrin.  Besides,  I 
had  made  an  engagement  to  supply  the  churches  of  our  faith 
in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  where  I  spent  the  winter,  and 
w^here  proffers  w^ere  made  me  of  a  longer  service.  While 
there,  I  was  able  to  look  at  your  invi^ation  from  a  distance, 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  It  was  very  flattering  to  my 
ambition  and  gratifying  to  my  taste.  It  promised  me  a 
home  in  the  heart  of  the  county  dear  to  me  by  every  tie  of 
birth,  kindred,  education,  and  association.  Your  society  I 
had  been  taught  to  honor,  and  your  aged  pastor  to  revere. 
It  gave  me  opportunity.  It  offered  me  every  incitement  to 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  which  I  possessed,  and  a 
place  in  your  homes  of  refinement  for  the  growth  of  the 
deeper  affections.  I  remembered,  too,  as  I  told  you  in  my 
answer,  "  that  candor  is  the  companion  of  wisdom  ; "  and 
the  candor  with  which  my  services  had  been  recei\'ed  induced 
me  to  beheve  that  it  would  be  continued.  Besides,  the 
counsel  and  aid  which  I  hoped  to  receive  from  my  venerable 
colleague  led  me  to  trust  that  my  inexperience  would  be 
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saved  from  ruinous  mistakes,  and  the  labor  of  an  incipient 
ministry  lightened,  —  expectations  how  amply  fulfilled!  I 
communicated  my  acceptance  of  your  kind  invitation  in 
a  letter  dated  Baltimore,  Jan.  23,  1827.  Eeturning,  I 
was  ordained  with  the  usual  solemnities  on  Wednesday, 
March  28,  forty  years  ago  this  day;  a  day,  as  it  retires  in 
the  distance,  growing  more  luminous  with  tender,  grateful, 
and  hallowed  remembrances. 

I  refrain  from  pursuing  the  annals  of  the  parish.  The 
particulars  are  in  your  possession  in  a  published  discourse, 
preached  on  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  my 
ministry.  But,  in  order  to  give  completeness  to  the  present 
current  of  our  thought,  I  must  briefly  remind  you  of  the 
facts  which  are  in  that  discourse  more  fully  stated. 

Soon  after  my  settlement,  the  town,  and  with  the  town 
the  parish,  began  to  grow  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  incon- 
venient location  of  the  old  house  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing eligible  pews,  the  necessity  of  building  a  larger  one 
in  a  more  central  position  began  to  be  generally  admitted  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  site  was  procured, 
plans  were  selected,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and,  Aug.  20, 
1829,  it  was  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  on  this  spot  where 
we  are  now  assembled,  —  a  spot  more  sacred  in  the  associ- 
ation than  if  the  bones  of  an  apostle  lay  buried  beneath  ; 
for  here  was  printed  the  first  pulpit  Bible  ever  published  in 
this  country.  It  was  a  pleasant  religious  home  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  It  was  associated  ^vith  our  deepest  reli- 
gious experience,  and  we  learned  to  love  even  its  deformi- 
ties. 

Pursuing  the  order  of  time,  Aug.  19,  1839,  another 
event  occurred  which  touched  us  deeply.  After  an  intimate 
and  cordial  connection  of  more  than  twelve  years,  unbroken 
by  a  moment's  alienation,  shadowed  never  by  a  suspicion  of 
coldness,  my  venerable  associate,  whose  name  is  a  household 
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word  nmong  iis,  after  months  of  lingering  illness,  brought 
to  a  triumphal  close  a  ministry  of  fifty-four  years.  lie 
passed  away,  and  I  was  left  sole  pastor  of  this  church. 
Although  he  preached  but  occasionally,  and  performed 
almost  no  pastoral  duty,  there  was  a  sense  of  protection  in 
his  presence,  and  consciousness  of  safety  in  his  counsels  ;  and 
I  felt,  more  than  I  can  tell,  the  weighty  responsibility  of  a 
new  care  laid  upon  me. 

The  years  went  on,  and  had  no  stay.  Hitherto  we  had 
been  a  large,  prosperous,  and  united  congregation.  But  the 
time  had  come,  long  foreseen,  when  we  must  divide  asunder, 
*  and  worship  at  different  altars.  Allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  the  duty  to  maintain  a  generous  religious  hospi- 
tality towards  those  of  the  same  household  of  faith,  and  an 
enlightened  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  demanded 
that  we  should  provide  another  centre  of  religious  influ- 
ence. The  first  separate  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  was  held  Feb.  2,  1845.  It  was  a  great 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  coni^res^ation.  It  was  the  sun- 
dering  of  tics  cemented  by  years  of  intimate  and  cordial 
intercourse,  the  drawing  apart  of  those  who  had  long 
obeyed  the  same  sabbath  bell  and  offered  their  devotions 
together.  I  know  what  anxiety  the  separation  cost  you,  and 
yet  with  what  cheerfulness  and  hearty  God-speed  you  saw 
them  go.  Xor  will  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  degree  of 
solicitude  for  the  result  of  the  enterprise.  Familiar  forms 
and  friendly  faces  left  us  ;  and  their  pews,  if  filled  at  all, 
were  to  be  filled  with  strangers.  And  yet  I  never  w\avered 
in  my  conviction  that  the  act  was  wise,  and  would  result  in 
good.  And  you  will  bear  me  witness,  that,  by  public  speech 
and  by  private  influence,  I  did  what  I  could  to  promote  its 
success.  And  was  I  not  right?  After  the  vicissitudes  of 
twenty-two  years,  I  see  the  younger  sister  of  our  household 
with  a   capacious   and  well-furnished  home,  a  numerous 
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family,  prosperous  and  liappy.  I  feel  an  especial  nearness 
to  this  congregation,  thougli  many  of  them  are  strangers  to 
me.  Its  ministers  are  my  dear  personal  friends,  and  have 
ever  been  my  faithful  co-workers.  When  shall  anotlier 
similar  enterprise  be  undertaken  to  supply  the  religious 
wants  of  the  sLx  thousand  in  our  city,  who  wander  because 
they  have  no  religious  home  ? 

I  turn  now  to  other  events  in  our  history.  Aug.  24,  1849, 
we  saw  the  evening  sky  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  were  called 
from  our  homes  to  witness  the  entire  destruction  of  our 
house  of  worship  by  fire.  However  we  may  regard  it  now, 
we  saw  it  then  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  indifference. 
There  vv^ere  associations  connected  with  it  which  forbade  that 
we  should  be  unmoved.  For  twenty  years  we  had  gone  up 
to  it  in  company.  It  had  registered  the  story  of  half  a  life, 
and  it  was  written  all  over  with  precious  memorials.  In  the 
language  in  which  I  then  gave  expression  to  our  common 
emotion  :  "  There  was  the  record  of  our  religious  experience  ; 
of  the  do;ibts,  hopes,  and  passionate  desires  of  childhood 
and  youth  ;  of  the  inward  strugglings,  the  calm  resolves,  the 
settled  faith,  the  peace  passing  understanding,  of  maturer 
years.  And  there  were  the  memories  of  God's  varied  disci- 
pline ;  the  memories  of  the  loved  and  lost  with  whom  we 
bad  walked  by  the  w^ay,  and  by  whose  side  we  had  sat  in  the 
sanctuary,  kindred  near  and  distant,  friends  earlier  and 
later." 

But  you  did  not  give  yourselves  to  many  days'  mourning. 
The  destruction  of  your  house  and  the  necessity  of  worship- 
ping in  the  different  halls  of  the  city  were  a  trial  to  your 
faith  and  affection,  a  test  of  your  attachment  to  this  ancient 
society.  And  can  I  forget  the  cheerfulness,  the  unwavering 
trust,  the  earnest,  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which  you  set 
yourselves  to  the  erection  of  your  third  house,  this  spacious 
and  beautiful  structure  in  which  we  are  assembled,  —  a  build- 
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ing  uf  such  fair  pio})or{.iuiio,  tliat  they  who  loved  the  old 
did  not  weep  when  tlicy  entered  the  new?  "Within  three 
days  after  tlie  contingration  it  was  begun,  completed  in 
eighteen  months,  and  dedicated  ]\Iarch  26,  1851,  sixteen 
years  ago.  I  dwell  upon  the  events  of  this  period ;  for 
they  were  the  occasions  of  promptness  and  perseverance, 
revealed  your  hidden  strength,  and  were  rich  in  spiritual 
good.  We  entered  tliis  house  with  gladness  and  with  song, 
and  learned  what  is  always  true,  if  we  know  how  to  use  the 
discipline,  that  — 

"  The  clouds  we  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
With  blessings  on  our  head." 

After  the  fire  and  tempest  came  the  sunshine.  Then  were 
the  palmy  days  of  this  society.  Crowds  thronged  our 
sanctuary,  whom  we  had  never  seen  before.  New  interests 
were  awakened,  a  deeper  personal  responsibility  was  felt, 
larger  numbers  than  ever  before  came  to  our  communion- 
table, and  a  spirit  of  grateful  and  hallowed  joy  seemed  to 
pervade  the  congregation.  We  felt  that  God  indeed  had 
blessed  us,  —  and  why  should  we  not  with  enkindled  devo- 
tion enter  on  the  high  service  to  which  he  was  calling  us. 
We  had  reared  a  pleasant  liome  for  ourselves  ;  and  if  he 
should  spare  it,  we  would  leave  it,  sanctified  by  our  prayers, 
our  vows,  our  noblest  endeavors,  as  our  best  legacy  to  our 
children.  These  are  the  times,  my  friends,  which  the  min- 
ister reviews  with  most  of  satisfaction.  They  spread  a 
sanctity  over  his  work,  and  endear,  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express,  the  relation  between  him  and  his  people. 

I  have  now  recalled,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  the  outward 
events  of  our  parish  in  which  you  have  been  most  interested. 
But  I  must  linger  a  little  longer.  I  must  dwell  on  things 
more  personal.  I  must  remind  you  of  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  for  you,  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  of  what  we 
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have  done  and  siiftered  togetlier ;  for  3'our  joys  have  been  my 
joys  and  your  sorrows  mine.  All  that  has  come  to  you  has 
come  to  me  yet  more  nearl}^ 

Foremost,  then,  in  all  the  work  which  I  have  attempted  to 
do  among  you,  has  been  that  of  preaching,  —  the  most 
absorbing,  the  most  difficult,  the  most  brain  and  heart-trying 
of  all  human  vocations.  It  is  easy  enough  to  fill  a  half-liour 
with  words,  words.  It  is  easy  to  tell  over,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  what  others  have  said.  But  to  reach  "  the  burninj]:  and 
dilating  idea  of  excellence  "  in  that  noble  art ;  to  reach  the 
deep  things  of  God ;  to  be  true  and  fresh  and  effective  ;  to 
touch  the  deeper  thoughts  and  affections  of  man;  to  say  the 
thing  which  shall  gain  a  hearing  in  this  self- absorbing  age 
and  in  this  stirring  community,  from  men  bent  in  their  hot 
haste  after  the  material  and  temporal,  and  devoted  in  their 
scorn  and  neglect  of  things  eternal,  —  is  the  hardest  task  ever 
committed  to  the  weakness  of  man.  How  often  will  the 
preacher  be  tempted  to  send  back  a  sigh  for  a  return  of  those 
favored  times  wh  n  Heaven's  direct  inspiration  fired  the  bo- 
soms and  hallowed  the  lips  of  prophets,  and  when  apostles 
stood,  bared  and  reverential,  and  spoke  as  it  was  given  them 
to  speak  !  There  is  no  composition  so  difficult  as  sermon- 
writing,  and  no  place  so  exacting  as  the  pulpit,  insatiable 
as  the  grave.  The  historian  cares  not  for  dull  pages  to- 
gether ;  for,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  he  shall  come  to  events 
that  shaU  inspire  his  pen  with  eloquence.  The  public 
lecturer  has  spent  six  months  in  preparing  one  of  those 
sparkling,  finished  essays  which  thrills  you  with  pleasure, 
and  prompts  the  wonder  why  you  cannot  hear  such  in  the 
pulpit ;  and  yet  you  demand  from  the  preacher  two  sermons 
each  Sunday,  and,  if  he  does  not  interest  you,  you  will  not 
hear  him.  I  say  the  intellectual  activity  and  spiritual  refine- 
ment of  this  day  have  rendered  preaching  the  most  difficult 
of  all  arts.    It  costs  a  large  expenditure  of  the  material 
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which  Turner  said  he  used  in  painting.  He  was  asked 
what  pigments  he  had  found  to  produce  such  brilHant 
colors.  "Brains,  sir,  brains,"  was  his  reply.  And  when  I 
consider  the  mukiplied  duties  of  ministers,  the  thousand 
interruptions  and  (distractions  Avhich  come  in  the  very  heat 
of  their  composition  and  the  weaving  of  their  discourse,  I 
wonder  they  preach  half  so  well  as  they  do.  Of  my  own 
utterances  here,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak.  If  you  have 
thought  them  poor,  so  have  I  oftcncr  than  you.  I  can  only 
say,  I  have  tried  to  be  a  truthful,  faithful,  improving 
preacher;  asking  the  reward,  not  in  wide  notoriety,  not  in 
poor  compliment,  but  in  the  deeper  sanctity  of  your  lives 
and  characters. 

But  whiit  I  have  prcaclied  is  much  more  important  than 
how  I  have  preached.  And  I  must  confess  to  no  great 
reverence  for  the  sharply  defined  dogmas,  the  systems  of 
theology,  on  which  speculative  men  have  so  vehemently 
insisted ;  for  I  have  often  seen  beneath  all  diversities  of 
doctrine,  down  in  the  deep  places  where  the  heart  beats  and 
the  sentiments  and  affections  are  engendered,  among  obscure 
men  and  women  whose  l^ible  was  their  only  book,  a  clear- 
ness of  vision,  a  singleness  of  purpose,  a  serenity  of  trust, 
and  a  beauty  of  life  that  filled  me  with  admiration.  The 
theological  distinctions  about  which  we  bandy  words  seldom 
intrude  and  awaken  any  interest  at  those  times  when  the 
earth  recedes  and  the  grand  realities  of  the  world  to  come 
are  nigh.  Then  only  the  simplest  verities  are  of  any 
moment,  and  then  distinct  apprehensions  on  these  subjects 
oftcner  come  from  the  heart  than  the  head.  I  have  seldom 
discussed  here  those  which  belong  rather  to  the  professor's 
chair  than  the  Christian  pul[)it.  And  yet  how  often,  through 
a  misconception  of  these  simplest  verities,  come  narro^vness  of 
soul,  gross  superstitions,  and  the  loss  of  peace  in  believing. 
I  cannot  overrate  the  importance  of  true  and  ennobling  reli- 
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gious  ideas.  Mine,  such  as  tliey  were  when  I  came  to  you, 
were  what  I  liad  learned  from  books  and  from  the  lips  of 
Ware  and  Norton  and  Channing,  and  were  substantially,  I 
suppose,  in  harmony  with  those  which  you  had  been  taught 
from  your  puJpit.  But,  after  the  passage  of  thouglitful  and 
studious  years,  I  must  confess  to  modifications  which  seem 
almost  like  a  new  revelation.  What  then  was  dim  has  now 
become  distinct.  What  then  was  only  traditional  has  been 
wrought,  I  trust,  into  my  profoundest  experience.  I  believe 
in  God ;  and  he  who  can  say  that  does  a  greater  thing  than 
if  he  could  say,  "This  world's  wealth  is  all  my  own," —  God, 
not  as  mean,  selfish  men  conceive  of  him,  a  reflection  of  their 
own  mean  minds,  a  monster  of  cruelty,  but  God,  the  scale 
of  whose  being  is  measured  by  the  infinitude  of  the  universe, 
who  travels  "in  the  awful  pathway  of  the  stars,  and  the 
majesty  of  whose  rule  is  seen  in  the  tranquil  order  and  un- 
broken silence  of  creation,"  and  yet  God  whose  benignity 
is  equal  to  his  greatness.  His  loveliest  attribute  is  his 
mercy.  lie  stoops  to  our  lowness.  I  have  been  jealous, 
and  I  have  taught  you  to  be  jealous,  of  every  representation 
of  him  which  clouds  our  apprehensions  of  his  exceeding  love. 
He  comes  to  me  like  the  gentle-hearted  pastor  who  had  seen 
his  endeared  parishioner  wandering  from  his  peace  into  sinfid 
courses.  "I  will  pursue  that  man,"  he  said,  "until  I  reclaim 
him."  So  the  good  God  —  never  wrathful,  ever  compassionate 
in  his  inflictions  —  pursues  by  his  varied  discipline  until  he 
reclaims  us.  Terror,  we  have  learned  from  our  schooh-ooms 
and  our  homes,  is  a  poor  instrument  of  moral  and  spiritual 
training.  The  contemplation  of  exceeding  love  only  wins 
to  goodness  ;  and  God's  love,  seen  in  all  nature  and  all  life 
and  religion,  is  the  great  agent  in  the  reform  alike  of  the 
obstinate  and  the  broken-hearted  sinner  and  tlie  gentle  train- 
inor  of  the  innocent  and  <xood.  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Word  made  flesh,  the  image  and  the  appointed  emblem  of 
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the  good  God,  that  miracle  of  tlie  ages,  expressly  raised  np, 
and  endowed  with  heavenly  gifts,  that  he  miglit  reveal  the 
will  of  God,  and  bring  the  whole  human  family  to  liis  foot- 
stool. I  believe,  and  have  taught,  tliat  he  saves  us  through 
the  influence  of  liis  -"vord,  his  life  and  death,  by  his  sublime 
revelation,  by  the  spirit  which  he  breatlies  and  the  undying 
sympathies  which  he  awakens  sanctifying  tlie  earth  which  he 
trod  for  our  sakes,  and  opening  the  heavens,  where  he  has 
gone,  to  our  hope.  I  believe  in  the  great  meaning  of  human 
life,  its  mysterious  allotments,  its  births  and  deaths  and  mar- 
riage solemnities,  its  joys  and  temptations  and  woes,  —  all 
under  tlie  direction  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  all  designed 
to  help  our  progress  and  secure  our  peace.  I  believe,  and 
have  tauglit,  the  infinite  worth  of  Clnistianity,  and  of  its 
doctrines  of  a  resurrection,  retribution,  and  a  life  to  come  — 
a  resurrection  whose  truth  embraces  also  the  vital  meanimj; 
of  a  resurrection  from  the  grave  of  worldliness  and  sin  ; 
a  retribution  bei^innino:  the  moment  the  fi-ood  or  evil  is 
done,  and  ending  —  when  or  where  ?  and  a  life  to  come, 
revealed  to  us  in  that  more  abundant  life  which  the  Saviour 
promised  to  bestow,  and  which  his  faithful  servants  receive, 
and  perfected  in  those  upper  domains  where  God  unveils  his 
glor}",  and  will  make  clear  the  final  destiny  of  man. 

In  selecting  topics  for  the  pulpit,  I  have  oftenest  chosen 
those  which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  solemnities, 
responsibilities,  and  duties  of  life.  I  have  loved  to  tell  of 
God's  ever-during  presence  and  Christ's  interposing  helps, 
and  of  the  serene  satisfactions  that  attend  each  day  and  each 
hour  of  duty  done.  I  have  loved  to  think  of  you  as  engaged 
in  the  conflicts  of  temptation  in  the  places  of  your  business, 
—  your  oflUces,  your  counting-rooms,  your  shops,  and  your 
farms,  — and  to  tell  how  you  may  meet  the  great  trials  there. 
I  have  loved  to  enter  your  happy,  prospered  homes  where 
you  meet  daily  with  your  children,  and  the  retired,  still 
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chamber  where  you  and  yours  have  lingered,  and  tell  you 
that  which  would  soothe  the  anxiety,  and  help  you  lift  the 
burthen.  I  have  told  you,  and  I  tell  you  now,  that  the  first 
and  great  thing  is  an  assured  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
spiritual  thirgs;  the  first  and  foremost  duty,  a  personal 
consecration  to  the  oreat  interests  of  reliijion,  demandiiiir  a 
change,  it  may  be,  in  the  very  purposes  of  your  being, 
resulting  in  a  steadfast,  exalted,  devoted  Christian  life. 
There  are  other  topics,  too,  which  I  have  sometimes  brought 
before  you.  In  times  like  those  through  which  we  have 
passed,  when  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano  were  in  commo- 
tion and  the  foundations  of  society  were  uplieaved,  and  in 
this  city  whose  very  air  was  teeming  with  excitement  and  all 
hearts  were  palpitating  with  emotions,  he  must  have  been 
more  or  less  than  a  man  who  did  not  carry  into  his  ministra- 
tions a  portion  of  the  common  feeling.  The  interests  of 
country  and  humanity  were  at  stake  ;  and  how  could  this  pul- 
pit be  dumb,  and  not  be  false  to  its  trust  ?  If  any  ever  blamed 
the  preacher  for  introducing  unusual,  delicate,  and  difficult 
subjects  into  this  place,  and  approaching  too  nearly  the  discus- 
sions of  the  council-chamber  and  the  caucus-room,  let  them 
remember  that  Christianity  enters  with  the  strictest  scrutiny 
into  the  acts  of  nations,  and  demands  that  they  shall  be 
done,  not  of  narrow  self-seeking,  but  of  humanity.  And 
when  our  very  children,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  were  bleeding  on  the  gory  field,  and  dying  in  distant 
hospitals,  she  must  be  there  too,  with  her  voice  of  guidance, 
soothing,  and  consolation. 

How  many  sermons  I  have  written  and  preached,  you 
may  wish  to  know,  and  it  is  well  that  the  congregation 
should  know  of  our  labor  of  this  kind  ;  for  they  will  tlien  be 
candid,  and  even  generous.  I  will  remind  you,  then,  of  the 
thousand  things  to  be  done  not  strictly  connected  with  our 
pulpit  and  parish  duties,  —  lectures  to  be  delivered,  public 
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addresses  to  be  made,  pages  to  be  written  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion, social  reform,  and  the  common  improvement.  For 
twenty-five  years,  I  was  on  your  School  Committee,  and  for 
the  larger  portion  of  that  time  bore,  as  chairman,  an  onerous 
share  of  its  responsibility.  I  have  with  you  been  invited  to 
sit  on  one  hundred  and  five  ecclesiastical  councils  ;  the  most 
of  which  I  attended,  and  took  a  part  in  the  public  services  of 
ordination.  Besides  these,  and  many  things  more,  I  have 
prepared  and  written  out  in  full  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  sermons,  thirty  thousand  pages,  which,  if  they 
were  printed,  would  make  a  library  of  seventy-five  volumes 
of  the  size  of  the  common  edition  of  Dr.  Channing's  works. 
Though  I  have  been  no  laggard  in  my  work,  I  do  not  speak 
of  this  to  excite  your  wonder.  Probably,  I  have  written 
fewer  than  most  who  have  preached  so  long  in  one  place  as 
I  have  done,  perhaps  too  many  for  your  good  and  mine. 
Walter  Scott  was  called  a  prolific  writer ;  but  all  which  he 
wrote  is  less  than  sixty-five  volumes  of  the  same  size.  But 
it  is  not  a  question  of  so  considerable  moment  how  much  we 
have  written,  as  with  what  discrimination,  with  what  power, 
with  what  fidelity,  with  what  urgency  of  appeal  we  have 
preached,  proclaimed  the  word  which  once  fell  from  the  lips 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  gifted,  heroic,  and  saintly  men, 
and  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  God.  But  now,  standing  at  the 
close  of  forty-years'  service,  thronged  with  the  varied  memo- 
ries of  a  long  life,  I  enter  into  inquisition  with  my  own 
soul;  I  take  upon  my  lips  the  words  of  Pierpont,  written 
when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  old  :  — 

"  Spirit,  ray  spirit,  hath  each  stage 
That  brought  thee  up  from  youth 
To  thy  now  venerable  age 
Seen  thee  In  search  of  Truth  ? 

Hast  thou  in  search  of  Truth  been  true,  - 

True  to  thyself  and  her  ? 
And  been,  with  many  or  with  few, 

Her  honest  worshipper  ? " 
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True  to  tliyself  and  her?  All!  my  friends,  there  is  one 
at  least  in  this  assembly  to  whom  these  questions,  put  in  the 
hour  of  self-inspection  by  the  brave  old  poet  who  himself 
had  never  been  untrue  to  his  convictions,  indited  by  the 
hand  that  nov  moulders  in  dust,  come  to-day  with  unutterable 
solemnity. 

But  there  are  other  public  duties  of  the  minister  besides 
those  of  the  pulpit,  all  essential  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
congregation.  The  sabbath-school,  the  flower  garden  for  the 
little  ones,  where  the  germs  of  the  religious  character  are  set 
and  tended,  tlie  hope  of  your  future  society,  has  always  been 
in  my  thought  and  in  my  heart.  I  have  done  for  it  what  I 
could,  habitually  mingling  in  its  services.  The  ordinances, 
too,  tlie  consecrating  and  memorial  rites  of  Christ's  own  ap- 
pointment, have  been  administered  without  hiterruption,  and 
may  I  not  say,  with  a  growing  reverence?  for  need  I  remind 
you,  when  I  remember  how  you  have  sometimes  been  moved 
by  the  act,  that  they  shed  a  sanctifying  influence  over  the 
house  in  which  they  have  been  honored?  I  have  ever  wel- 
comed with  unmingled  satisfaction  the  participation  of  your- 
selves and  your  children  in  these  hallowed  observances.  The 
seasons  .when  they  have  thronged  about  me,  and  I  have 
touched  their  brows  with  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  you 
have  come  at  my  bidding  to  the  table  of  remembrance,  have 
been  precious  to  me  ;  for  then  I  saw  a  new  testimony  to  your 
respect,  at  least,  for  "the  time-hallowed  observances  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  your  desire  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  interior 
religious  life. 

In  connection  with  all  these  have  been  our  especial  pasto- 
ral relations,  second  in  importance  to  none,  as  delicate  and 
wearing  as  any.  ^Yhen  I  came  here  forty  years  ago,  you,  with 
a  kind  welcome  which  I  can  never  forget,  threw  open  widely 
your  doors,  and  invited  me  to  the  hospitality  and  intimacy  of 
your  homes ;  and  I  have  always  entered  them  with  the  free- 
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dom  of  an  old  friend  amons:  friends.  I  have  wislied  to  visit 
you  so  often  tliaL  I  might  be  famihar  with  you  all,  and  call 
your  children  by  name,  but  have  not  done  it  so  often,  })erhaps, 
as  it  might  have  been  well  for  us  both.  But  why  I  have  not, 
you  wdll  in  part  comprehend,  when  you  call  to  mind  the  varied 
demands  upon  the  time  of  the  minister  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  the  absorbing  duties  which  press  upon  him.  If,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  my  occupations,  I  have  overlooked  any  of  you, 
pray  pardon  me  ;  for  I  did  not  mean  it.  I  beg  that  you  will 
remember,  that  even  a  change  of  residence  to  the  next  street 
has  often  left  me  in  ignorance  where  to  fmd  you,  and  inter- 
rupted visits  which  have  always  been  to  me  delightful. 

I  have  seen  you  in  your  homes.  I  have  been  with  you  in 
the  golden  days-,  so  many  of  which,  through  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  have  come  to  us,  when  peace  and  prosperity  were 
within  your  dwellings  and  your  hearts  were  glad  ;  on  festal 
occasions,  when  you  have  heard  good  tidings  from  the  absent, 
when  you  have  welcomed  the  return  of  your  children  from 
afar,  and  when  you  have  sent  them  out  to  enter  homes  of 
their  own.  I  have  solemnized  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
marriages,  —  united  in  the  closest  bonds,  for  weal  or  woe, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons.  What  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  adding  to  human  happiness,  each  heart  may 
tell ;  but  if  each  house  which  they  have  entered  together  has 
been  sanctified  by  the  continued  presence  of  the  great  Guest 
who  went  to,  and  left  his  blessing  at,  the  nuptial  feast  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  how  many  of  the  intensest  joys  of  human 
life  have  I  shared  with  you  !  I  have  been  with  you  in  sor- 
row, w^hen  the  sudden  calamity  has  come,  disappointment 
and  failure  in  your  cherished  plans  ;  and  when  lingering 
sickness  and  growing  infirmity  have  overtaken  and  saddened 
you  and  yours  :  and  I  do  not  remember  the  occasion  when  I 
was  in  the  cicy,  and  knew^  of  your  illness,  that  I  did  not  come. 
I  have  stood  at  the  bed  of  your  dying,  whispered  words  of 
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consolntion  and  offered  my  prayers  in  the  still  room,  and 
witnessed  with  you  their  peace  in  departing.  As  I  go  back 
on  the  track  of  vanished  years,  scenes  recur  to  me  the  most 
beautiful,  uplifting,  and  heart-touching  in  human  experience  ; 
scenes  of  bitter  parting,  but  of  sweet  acquiescence ;  scenes 
of  terrible  anguish,  but  of  unutterable  tenderness  and  trium- 
phant hope.  Oh  the  might,  the  conquering  power,  of  Chris- 
tian faith  !  Death  had  touched  the  cheek  with  his  cold 
breath;  but  one  was  there  whom  we  could  not  see,  but  onlv 
hear  the  rustle  of  his  celestial  robe,  and  the  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  an  ineffiible  smile.  The  hand  was  stilled, 
but  it  was  raised  as  if  beckonino;  to  another.  The  heart  was 
fluttering  in  its  last  agonies,  but  warm  with  its  love  for  those 
who  were  to  be  left  behind.  Death  was  conquered  and 
heaven  opened. 

What  changes  have  we  witnessed  !  Almost  every  house 
has  been  visited,  and  troops  of  those  we  loved  have  gone 
out  from  them.  Nay,  the  very  houses  themselves,  where  our 
domestic  joys  and  sanctities  have  been  shared  together,  have 
been  demolished,  the  hearthstone  removed,  and  the  places 
where  they  stood  forgotten.  I  enter  this  place  of  worship, 
and  I  meet  not  here  to-day  those  whom  I  used  to  see.  A 
shadowy  congregation  of  as  true-hearted,  devoted  friends  as 
ever  blessed  a  minister  sit  before  me.  But  the  living  forms 
as  I  knew  them  are  not  here.  They  have  gone  out  from 
these  portals,  to  enter  them  no  more.  They  are  scattered  in 
every  region  of  the  globe  :  they  have  gone  to  join  the  great 
congregation  of  the  dead.  Since  I  came  among  you,  I  have 
attended  the  funeral  services  of  eight  hundred  persons,  —  an 
assembly  larger  than  that  which  is  gathered  within  this  house 
to-day.  Our  loved  ones,  "they  whose  voices  mingled  as  they 
prayed,"  lie  under  many  skies,  and  beneath  the  soil  of  many 
lands ;  one  who  left  us  only  a  few  weeks  ago  waits  to  cross 
the  ocean  and  take  his  silent  place  among  his  kindred ;  eight 
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sleep  v\-it]i  ihc  brave  in  a  soldier's  grfive  ;  and  the  rest  of  this 
great  company, —  I  enter  yonder  beautiful  cemetery,  where,  on 
a  September  afternoon  twenty-eight  years  ago,  I  stood,  in 
presence  of  a  great  crowd,  and  offered  our  common  supplica- 
tions in  consecration  of  the  place,  while  our  venerable  fellow- 
worshipper,  older  than  this  parish,  its  steadfiist  friend  through 
these  long  years,  and  the  only  survivor  of  his  generation, 
too  feeble,  alas  !  by  reason  of  his  infirmities,  to  be  here  to-day, 
where  his  heart  is, —  he,  in  fitting  speech,  told  us  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  hour,  and  the  sacred  duties  which  our  enterprise 
imposed.  We  stood  then  in  the  midst  of  unbroken  fields 
and  forests.  No  sacred  associations  then  clustered  around 
the  spot,  no  tender  memories  hallowed  it.  And  now  more 
than  two  thousand  of  our  acquaintance  and  endeared  friends 
have  been  carried  thither  to  make  it  sacred.  The  viro;in  soil 
was  broken  to  receive,  as  its  first  tenant,  a  beloved  member 
of  this  congregation,  endeared  to  us  ail  by  her  simple  graces, 
the  warmth  of  her  aflfections,  and  the  innocency  of  her  life. 
And  what  a  procession  —  one  after  another,  the  lovely  child 
and  the  promising  youth,  the  beautiful  in  their  high  places, 
the  rich  in  intellectual  endowments,  the  good,  the  useful, 
the  ornaments  of  the  city,  venerable  men  and  women  —  has 
followed  !  They  are  the  congregation  which  I  have  seen  in 
our  sanctuary.  On  a  sweet  day  last  autumn,  one  of  the 
loveliest,  I  strolled  into  its  sacred  precincts.  The  autunm 
leaves  were  falling,  and  the  autumn  winds  were  singing  a 
requiem  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  and  then  came 
over  me,  for  a  moment,  the  saddening  influence  of  the  place, 
the  home  of  our  dead.  I  paused  and  pondered  as  I  passed 
the  white  gravestones,  which  had  grown  so  thickly  all 
around.  I  read  on  them  familiar  names, —  the  names  of  your 
friends  and  mine,  dear  as  our  own  souls.  But  no  sad,  de- 
pressing thoughts  remained  with  me ;  for  the  tokens  of 
God's  love  w^ere  close  around  me,  the  bright  heavens  were 
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gleaming  above  the  fading  objects  of  earth.  Jesus  had 
stood  in  a  garden  of  graves  just  like  this  ;  and  his  soid-en- 
kindling  words,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  uttered 
by  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  repeated  every  time  we  enter  with 
our  dead  the  sacred  enclosure,  came  to  me  with  a  fresh  and 
hallowed  meaning.  I  seemed  to  see  the  white-robed  messen- 
gers that  watched  by  his  tomb,  and  to  hear  them  say,  "He 
is  not  here:  he  is  risen."  Your  friends  and  mine  are  not 
there  in  that  sacred  deposit  where  we  have  laid  them,  and 
reared  their  monuments.  They  have  arisen ;  they  have 
passed  the  golden  gates  ;  they  have  entered  the  bright  man- 
sions ;  they  gaze  upon  the  wonders  of  the  upper  world, —  and 
will  you  not  join  them  there? 

I  linger,  my  friends,  a  moment  longer;  for  I  promised  to 
remind  you  of  what  you  have  done  for  me.  You  may  for- 
get, I  never.  From  the  moment  we  met,  you  have  loaded 
me  with  your  thoughtful  kindness.  You  have  strewed  my  path 
with  flowers,  and  sweetened  my  home.  You  have  aided  me 
in  a  thousand  ways  :  you  have  lifted  my  burthens,  and  made 
them  light.  When  I  was  sick  with  perilous  illness,  and  could 
not  serve  you,  you  took  me,  and  bore  me  away  where,  amid 
tropical  breezes,  1  should  find  health  :  I  found  it,  not  only 
health,  but  a  renovated  system,  a  vigor  which  has  enabled 
me  to  serve  you  for  years  without  interruption.  I  found 
more  :  I  learned  some  of  the  deepest  lessons  of  life ;  1  looked 
upon  the  strange  mystery  of  the  sea  ;  I  contemplated  new 
scenes  of  creative  skill, —  the  wonderful  richness,  beauty,  and 
variety  with  which  God  has  clothed  his  creations,  the  vast- 
ness  and  diversity  of  his  gifts  to  man,  — and  a  new  song  of 
adoration  was  put  into  my  mouth.  I  learned  a  new  lesson  of 
trust.  For  when  mortal  disease  came  to  our  home,  and  the 
shadow  of  death  passed  us  by  in  a  land  of  strangers,  He 
came  with  succor  and  abundant  support.  I  learned,  too,  a 
new  lesson  of  man's  tenderness  and  quick  sympathy  :  for 
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yours  followed  me  where  I  went ;  and  little  kindnesses,  from 
those  whose  faces  I  had  not  seen  and  whose  language  I  could 
not  speak,  flowed  in  upon  me.  AVhen  again  I  was  wearied, 
and  needed  rest,  you  bore  me  once  more  over  the  sea.  You 
gave  me  opportunity  to  look  on  the  scenes  of  old  history,  the 
grandeur  of  mountains,  and  the  world  of  art.  God  was 
with  me  there.  He  brought  me  back  once  more  enriched,  and 
the  better  able  to  enrich  you.  And  now,  on  this  day  of  our 
mutual  felicitations,  you  have  overwhelmed  me  by  the  large- 
ness of  your  bounty.  You  have  touched  me  deeply  by  the 
spontaneous,  but  most  tender  expressions  of  your  devotion. 
Your  last  and  most  welcome  communication, —  it  is  written  on 
my  heart ;  I  shall  place  it  among  my  treasures  ;  I  shall  keep  it 
to  shew  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  that  the  old  allegiance 
to  the  ministry  —  the  relation  of  mutual  confidence,  good-will, 
and  affection — is  not  ail  gone,  is  still  a  reality,  in  spite  of  the 
errors  of  youth,  the  shortcomings  of  manhood,  the  monotony, 
and  perhaps  the  unconscious  infirmities,  of  age.  My  friends, 
I  thank  you  with  the  heart's  gratitude. 

I  have  now  done.  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  past,  and 
invited  you  and  myself  to  its  grave  retrospections.  Momen- 
tous to  us  both  have  been  these  forty  years.  They  have  in- 
scribed their  deeds  on  all  around  us.  They  survive  in  their 
influence  upon  our  characters.  They  are  registered  in  God's 
book.  I  ask  not  concerning  the  future.  I  raise  not  the  veil, 
nor  seek  a  glimpse  of  what  is  before  us,  pastor  and  people. 
It  is  in  God's  ordering.  To-day  only  is  ours.  Let  it  be  de- 
voted to  tender,  glad,  and  grateful  remembrances.  And  so 
"I  commend  you  to  God  and  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is 
able  to  build  you  up,  and  give  you  an  inheritance  among 
all  them  which  are  sanctified." 
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NOTE. 


The  gift  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hill  consisted  of  $3,394,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  members  of  the  parish  in  the  month  of 
March,  accompanied  by  the  following  testimonial,  with  signa- 
tmes  attaclied  :  — 

Tlie  completion  of  forty  years  from  March  28,  1827,  the  date  of 
the  settlement  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Parish  in 
"Worcester,  is  so  near  at  hand  as  to  give  occasion  for  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  his  relation  to  us  as  his  parishioners.  For  this  long 
period,  he  has  devoted  exclusively  all  his  powers  and  all  his  acquire- 
ments for  our  advantage.  The  members  of  the  parish  have  shown 
their  estimation  of  his  pulpit  services  by  the  fact,  that  they  have 
given  to  his  stated  performances  as  general  attendance  and  as 
interested  attention  as  they  have  accorded  to  tlie  novelty  of  femous 
and  eloquent  preachers  who  have  officiated  in  his  place.  He  has 
maintained  a  high  and  unquestioned  position  among  the  most  hon- 
ored clergymen  of  all  denominations.  He  has  not  been  second  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  of  this  city,  when  clergymen  have  been 
called  upon  to  lead  in  public  prayers  and  counsels.  Under  his  wise 
labors  and  Christian  influence,  this  parish  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
harmony  and  a  respected  character.  In  dispensing  tlie  services  of 
Christianity  in  our  families,  he  has  been  prompt,  sympathetic,  and 
acceptable  to  an  unusual  degree.  In  these  forty  years,  his  affection- 
ate, consoling,  and  peculiarly  appropriate  intercessions  at  the  bed  of 
death  are  freshly  remembered  in  many  homes.  In  this  long  course 
of  attention  to  our  highest  interests  as  his  parishioners,  he  has  had 
no  thought  and  no  opportunity  to  lay  up  a  provision  for  his  own 
household  in  the  days  when  he  may  lose  his  present  power  of 
acceptable  and  remunerating  labor. 
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Such  is  the  most  brief  and  entirely  true  record  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hill 
as  our  pastor,  without  a  word  of  praise  or  sentiment.  On  this 
interesting  occasion,  at  a  time  when  we  have  generally  shared  in 
the  increased  prosperity  of  our  city,  we  are  disposed  by  our  sense  of 
the  great  benefits  which  we  have  received  from  his  faithful  and  un- 
sparing labors,  by  our  gr^ititude  for  his  generous  eftbrts  for  our  high- 
est good,  by  our  respect  for  his  honored  and  irreproachable  character, 
and  some  of  us  by  the  deepest  feeling  of  affection  and  most  sacred 
obligation,  to  offer  to  our  revered  pastor  the  donations  set  against 
our  names,  as  an  expression  of  personal  regard,  and  of  congratu- 
lation that  he  has  thus  far  passed  with  honor  and  success  in  his 
Christian  work:  and  we  invoke  for  him  the  blessing  of  our  God, 
that  his  home  may  be  always  happy  ;  that  his  own  health  and  the 
health  of  the  beloved  and  respected  partner  of  his  cares,  his  labors, 
and  his  joys,  may  be  renewed  and  confirmed ;  and  that  he  may 
have  long-continued  ability,  enriched  by  his  great  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  those  views  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  our 
parish  was  established  to  maintain  and  promote. 

WoECESTEB,  Feb.  22,  1867.  "  ^ 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  YESTRY. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  in  the  church,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parish,  together  with  the  invited  guests,  repaired  to 
the  vestry,  where  an  elegant  collation,  prepared  by  the  ladies, 
awaited  them.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Allex,  of  Xorthborough, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Worcester-county  Association,  asked  the 
Divine  blessing  ;  and  an  agreeable  hour  was  passed  in  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  repast,  and  in  exchanging  congratula- 
tions. At  length,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  who  occupied 
the  head  of  the  table,  thus  introduced  the  further  proceed- 
ings :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentleimen,  —  On  this  day,  forty  years  have 
come  back  to  revisit  us  with  associations  connected  with  tlie 
respected  pastor  of  this  society,  —  forty  years  of  active  and  oft- 
repeated  visitations,  with  the  influences  of  religion  and  wise  coun- 
sels and  the  happiness  of  friendship,  in  our  homes  ;  forty  years  of 
ministrations  of  the  holy  sacraments  of  our  faith;  forty  years 
of  earnest  and  solemn  prayers,  which  were  designed  to  enal»l<'  us 
to  rise  above  the  entanglements  of  earth,  and  to  seek  the  goo«l  ats.I 
perfect  gifts  which  come  down  from  above ;  forty  years  of  faithtui 
instructions,  enforced  by  ail  he  could  gather  of  strengtli  and  illus- 
tration to  lead  us  to  right  opinions  and  a  conscientious  Christian 
life.  In  the  couraf^eous  fiJehtv  of  his  seiwice,  we  have  someuinr^ 
had  occasion  to  remember  diat  "the  wounds  of  a  friend  are  betfT 
than  the  kisses  of  a  deceitful  enemy ; "  and  we  have  been  comi>clh:d 
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to  acknowledge,  that  his  reproofs,  tliough  like  all  chastening,  not  for 
the  present  joyous,  but  grievous,"  have  tended  to  "yield  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness  in  them  who  have  been  exercised  thereby." 
In  the  whole  range  of  human  effort,  there  is  no  occupation  that  has 
more  of  labor,  of  unrequited  self-sacritice,  and  of  chilling  disappoint- 
ment, than  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister ;  and  there  is  none  that 
has  higher  satisfactions,  stronger  encouragements,  and  a  more  glori- 
ous reward.  Is  it  not  fit,  then,  that  we  should  commemorate,  this 
day,  a  ministry  of  forty  years,  maintained  with  continued  ability  in 
harmony  and  peace,  honored  and  respected  abroad  and  at  home  ? 

No-  one  can  regret  more  than  I  do,  that  I  now  stand  in  the  place 
■which  you  would  expect  to  see  filled  by  one,  who,  from  the  period 
of  his  manhood,  for  sixty-three  years,  has  been  the  leader  of  this 
parish  in  social  enjoyments,  not  less  than  in  all  enterprises  of  more 
sober  utility  and  improvement.  TTe  are  deprived  of  the  presence 
of  Governor  Lincoln  to-day  by  sickness,  which  occurred  nine  days 
ago ;  but  we  are  gladdened  with  the  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  re- 
stored. He  has  permitted  me  to  assure  you  that  his  spirit  is  with 
you,  and  that  he  feels  the  greatest  interest  in  the  memories  and  in- 
cidents of  this  day. 

The  parish  have  authorized  me  to  address  a  welcome  to  friends 
who  have  been  invited,  and  to  call  on  them  for  such  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  occas'on  as  they  may  choose  to  offer.  As  I  look 
around  me,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  forty  years  might  have  forty 
representatives  here,  who  would  be  heard  with  pleasure  ;  and  I  must 
beg  that  the  speakers  will  use  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  to 
enable  me  to  enlarge  the  variety  of  the  entertainment. 

On  the  third  Sunday  in  March,  1785,  exactly  eighty-two  years 
ago,  that  wise  and  good  man,  whose  portrait  is  now  before  you, 
began  to  preach  to  this  society.  I  have  not  the  privilege  to 
occupy  your  time  by  a  eulogy  on  his  character  and  labors.  I 
will  ask  Hon.  Phinehas  Ball,  one  of  the  deacons  of  this  church,  to 
say  a  word  of  the  past  and  present  of  our  parish. 

Deacon  Ball  then  said  :  — 

Mr.  President,  —  It  seems  hardly  appropriate  that  you  should 
call  upon  me,"  one  of  her  youngest  adopted  sons,  to  answer  to-day  for 
this  ancient  parish.  And  I  confess,  sir,  to  feelings  of  profound  sad- 
ness, that  bodily  infii'mity  deprives  us  of  the  presence  and  the 
address  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  compels  you  to  this 
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alternative.  The  long  array  of  honored  names  her  record  bears* 
of  sainted  sons  and  daiig] iters  lying  in  that  slumber  that  knows  no 
waking,  bids  me  answer  to  your  call  in  few  words,  and  bear  my  part 
here  with  that  expressive  silence  "  more  touching  than  words  or 
rhetorical  luimbers.  Still  in  my  teens  as  a  member,  I  have  no 
personal  recollections  of  her  spring  or  opening  summer  with  which 
to  enliven  this  hour.  Her  past  history,  through  him  whose  image 
hangs  above  you,  and  through  the  venerated  labors  of  him  whose 
fortieth  anniversary  we  now  celebrate,  is  w^ritten  upon  those  ever- 
lasting tablets  where  nothing  good  ever  dies."  And  confidently 
can  we  say,  that,  in  the  living  experiences  of  our  souls,  oft  has  our 
pastor  aided,  through  Him  who  is  the  Fount  of  all  life,  to  turn  our 
sorrow^  into  joy,  our  mourning  into  resignation,  and  our  darkness 
into  light.  May  the  years  of  his  life  yet  among  us  be  many ;  and 
may  these  kindly  otlices  of  his  never  be  less,  or  our  appreciation 
of  thcni  in  any  raanncr  diminisliedl  And,  in  conclusion,  may  the 
evecXig  of  his  life  here  with  us  be  one  of  those  bright,  serene, 
hallowed,  New-England  sunsets,  that  no  artist's  pencil  can  fix,  or 
speech  of  man  describe,  on  tlie  closing  of  which,  in  that  spirit-world, 
may  he  hear  the  welcome  summons,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  now  into  the  rest  of  thy  labors ! 

To  this  Eev.  Dr.  Hill  responded  :  — 

Having  occupied  so  much  of  tlie  time  of  his  parishioners  and 
friends  to-day,  lie  had  no  riglit  to  appropriate  more  than  a  brief 
moment  now.  But  he  must  indulge  himself  in  expressing  once 
more  his  deep,  heartfelt  gratitude  for  their  kind  words  and  wishes. 
He  could  only  repeat  that  liis  connection  with  them  had  been 
delightfuL  If  he  had  ever  pained  them  by  his  language  from  the 
pulpit  when  none  could  answer,  he  begged  them  to  forget  it,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  should  give  it  the  friendly  interpretation 
which  had  been  given  by  the  kind  parishioner  at  his  side,  ^vho  had 
reminded  them,  that  open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love,  and 
that  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  He  thanked  them  that 
they  had  not  seized  this  opportunity,  when  they  all  stood  upon  the 
same  platform,  to  retaliate  any  of  his  bitter  speeches,  but  only  to  tell 
him,  what  it  was  most  grateful  for  him  to  know,  that  he  had  helped 
to  turn  the  shady  hours  of  life  into  sunshine,  and  taught  them  to 
bring  joy  out  of  grief. 
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Allusions  had  been  made  which  reminded  him  that  he  was  no 
longer  young.  lie  averred  upon  his  conscience  that  he  did  not  feel 
old.  Ilis  years  had  been  so  sunny  that  they  had  imperceptibly 
glided  away,  and  he  had  found  himself  ranked  among  the  elders 
before  he  was  conscious  of  having  passed  his  early  manhood.  He 
referred  to  some  occasions  when  the  reminder  came  home,  and  the 
conviction  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  I  was  in  a  distant  town,"  he 
said,  "on  an  exchange.  I  was  among  strangers,  and  committed  to 
the  tender  care  of  domestics.  On  Sunday  morning,  while  I  was 
meditating  my  discourse,  on  my  bed,  I  overheard  myself  made  the 
subject  of  discourse  in  the  street  below :  '  And  who  is  to  preach  for 
us  to-day  ?  AYhere  does  he  come  from  ?  What  sort  of  a  man 
fs  he  ?  Is  he  old  or  young  ?  '  Here  was  the  vital  question.  There 
was  a  hesitation,  a  pause,  as  if  time  were  needed  to  settle  so  grave 
a  question.  '  He  is  oldish '  was  the  re|)ly.  But  another  admoni- 
tion. When  years  more  had  gone,  and  the  faces  of  friends  had 
changed,  I  was  at  a  public  meeting  in  one  of  the  churches  in- this 
city,  and  had  offered  some  remarks,  not  full,  most  likely,  of  the  wis- 
dom of  age.  I  was  followed  by  one  whose  discretion,  kindness,  and 
courtesy  no  one  ever  doubted.  He  began,  '  As  my  venerable 
friend  has  said,'  and  turned  and  looked  straight  at  me,  who  sat 
behind.  I  turned  round  unconsciously  to  see  wiiat  venerable  friend 
was  behind  me.  So  slow  are  we  to  recoonize  the  changes  of  time 
which  are  apparent  to  every  one  else. 

"  So  it  is,  my  friends :  we  may  hide  from  ourselves  the  work  of 
decay,  we  may  shut  our  eyes  on  the  altered  look  which  it  brings  ; 
but  there  are  tell-tales  all  around  us  which  will  not  let  us  forget 
them.  The  gray  hairs  will  come,  and  tell  of  the  passage  of  years. 
But  we  will  not  believe  their  story.  Except  with  our  own  consent, 
the  moss  and  the  mould  will  never  gather  about  our  inner  selves  : 
the  heart  will  never  grow  old.  And  this  is  my  specific :  Keep 
young  by  keeping  a  good  conscience ;  keep  young  by  a  fresh  conse- 
cration every  day  to  the  duties  which  God  has  imposed,  and  a 
generous  sympathy  with  all  whom  God  has  made ;  keep  young  by 
living  near  to  heaven,  and  in  close  rekition  with  those  who  bear 
most  of  its  image,  the  young." 

Mr.  Salisbury  then  said  :  — 

Our  pastor  has  had  frequent  conferences  and  an  interchange  of 
good  offices  with  the  clergymen  of  the  Worcester  Association,  and 
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lias  thereby  been  edified,  guided,  and  strengthened  in  his  work.  We 
welcome  these  brothers  to-day,  and  hope  to  receive  from  them  the 
expression  of  the  good-will  manifested  in  all  these  years.  No  more 
than  one  of  the  clergymen  who  took  part  in  the  ordination  services 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  is  now  living,  and  he  is  absent  from  the  coimtry. 
I  wall  ask  Rev.  Mr.  Brrtol,  of  Lancaster,  who  is  the  senior  of  those 
associates,  who  visit  us  to-day,  to  respond  for  the  ftithers  and 
younger  brethren  of  the  Worcester  Association. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bartol  addressed  the  company  :  — 

I  feel  very  much  embarrassed,  sir,  in  being  thus  called  upon  as 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Worcester  Association.  My  confusion 
must,  I  think,  be  manifest ;  and  it  will,  I  hope,  be  pardoned.  I 
apprehend  that  you  have  raised  me  to  an  eminence,  or  crowned  me 
wdth  a  distinction,  to  which  neither  my  years  nor  my  wisdom  can 
make  my  claim  good.  I  have  an  impression,  —  it  may  be  a  delu- 
sion, but,  if  so,  I  shall  not  readily  be  disabused,  —  that  Dr.  Allen,  for 
example,  overlooking  for  the  present  Dr.  Hill,  has  considerably  the 
advantage  of  me.  In  one  respect  only  can  I  claim  the  precedence 
due  to  seniority.  I  am  the  clerical  representative  of  the  oldest 
church  in  this  association,  —  older  by  thirty  years,  I  believe,  than 
any  other,  of  whatever  name,  in  this  city  or  entire  county.  This 
must  be  what  you  mean  when  you  confer  upon  me  the  superlative 
degree  of  the  adjective  old.  Otherwise,  I  have  always  counted  my- 
self among  the  younger  members.  So  much  is  this  my  feeling  and 
my  habit,  that  when  I  had  a  hint  from  you,  before  we  came  in  here, 
that  you  would  look  to  me,  at  table,  to  answer  to  the  sentiment  now 
before  us,  I  was  somewhat  startled.  And  yet,  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  Mr.  Prefident,  I  have  been  overtaken  with  the  same  sort  of 
surprise  so  many  times  within  the  last  two  or  three  yeai*s,  that  its 
novelty  ought  to  be  vrearing  olf ;  and  I  must  make  up  my  mind  not 
to  be  surprised  in  this  particular  any  further.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  fact  staring  me  in  the  face  to-day,  that,- old  or  young,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  association  for  half  as  long  a  term  as  Dr. 
Hill  himself  has.  The  only  ditficulty  is,  that  I  cannot,  to  use  an 
expressive  word,  realize  that  fact.  But,  though  I  do  not  realize 
the  passage  of  twenty  years  since  he  gave  me  the  Charge  at  my 
ordination,  I  do  realize  the  same  tilial  reverence  and  aifection  for 
him. 

Let  me  not  forget,  however,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
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occasion  do  not  suffer  any  of  us,  as  you  have  already  suggested,  to 
be  long.  And  so  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once  by  declaring, 
that,  glad  as  I  am  in  general  to  avoid  the  delivery  of  speeches,  I 
should  be  ashamed  not  to  be  ready  at  any  time  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  acknowledge,  when  challenged  thereto,  an}"  compli- 
ment to  the  AVorcester  Association ;  and  that,  whatever  my  claim 
may  or  may  not  be  to  speak  for  it,  I  can  venture  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation  to  return  the  thanks  of  all  its  members  for  the  invita- 
tion which  has  now  called  them  together.  "We  rejoice,  sir,  and  are 
very  grateful,  that  we  can  unite  with  this  society  and  the  other 
friends,  in  tliis  public  recognition  of  the  long,  faithful,  and  distin- 
guished services  of  Dr.  Hill.  TTe  always  come  up  to  this  city  as 
^our  centre  of  union :  it  is  only  with  somewhat  more  than  the  usual 
fervor  that  we  ejaculate  to-day :  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem! 
Peace  be  still  w^itliin  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces. 
Yea,  sir,  for  my  brethren  and  companion's  sakes,  I  will  now  say, 
Peace  be  within  thee.  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God, 
we  will  seek  thy  good. 

Mr.  Salisbury  remarked,  that,  in  1845,  a  colony  went 
out  from  this  society,  bearing  a  scion  of  the  old  stock,  wdiich 
has  gro\vn  up  to  a  tree  of  life  that  rivals  the  size  of  the  parent 
trunk,  and  gladly  receives  us  under  its  refreshing  shade,  and 
exchanges  with  us  all  Christian  hospitalities.  I  request  the 
Rev.  i\Ir.  Shippen,  the  pastor,  to  respond  for  the  Church  of 
the  Unity. 

Rev.  ]\Ir.  SnirPEN  then  said  :  — 

"Mr.  President,  —  The  Church  of  the  Unity,  in  goodly  repre- 
sentation, is  here  to  speak  for  itself  by  responsive  sympathy  and 
hearty  interest  in  all  the  services  of  the  day.  We  hardly  wish  to 
be  accounted  visitors,  but  part  of  the  scattered  family  returned,  as 
on  some  Thanksgiving  Day,  to  the  familiar  altar  and  festive  board 
of  the  old  home." 

After  speaking  at  some  length  of  the  value  of  permanency  in  tlie 
pastoral  relation,  and  congratulating  the  parish  on  the  enjoyment 
of  a  forty-years'  ministry,  —  a  privilege  so  rare  in  tliese  changing 
days,  —  Mr.  S.  bore  grateful  testimony  to  the  friendly  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Hill  toward  himself,  and  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
them  for  eight  years  without  a  shadow.    He  also  spoke  of  the 
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brotherly  fellowship  existing  between  the  two  parishes  ;  each  wel- 
coming the  other's  pastor  into  its  social  circle  with  hearty  hospi- 
tality; both  uniting  in  charitable  enterprise,  and  in  religious  services 
of  public  days,  of  Fast  and  Tlianksgiving,  and  sometimes  of  the 
summer  vacation ;  mutually  strengthening  each  other  by  giving 
prosperity  to  the  common  cause,  and  promoting  zeal  and  good  works 
by  friendly  emulation,  without  any  consciousness  of  jealous  rivalry ; 
and  closed  by  saying,  such  sliould  be  the  relations  of  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Master,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  all  present  might 
soon  see  the  day  wdien  all  Christian  churches  should  sustain  toward 
each  other  the  brotherly  relations  of  the  Second  Church,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Unity. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  the  first  minister  of  the  Cliurcli  of  the 
Unity,  bad  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  services,  and  bad 
accepted  the  invitation  ;  but,  at  the  last  moment,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  festival.  The  following  lines  are 
from  his  letter  to  the  Committee  :  — 

I  am  to  the  last  degree  sorry  not  to  be  at  the  celebration.  For 
the  ten  most  valuable  years  of  my  life,  I  had  the  great  blessing  of 
Dr.  Hill's  constant  friendship,  —  almost  his  daily  society  and  ad- 
vice. I  am  most  eager  to  say  to  him,  that  there  is  no  privilege  of 
a  happy  life  to  which  I  look  back  more  gratefully.  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  heartiness  with  which,  at  the  ordination  dinner,  on  the 
day  of  my  settlement,  he  seized  ray  hand,  and  reminded  me  how 
the  Saviour  sent  us  out  two  and  two :  and  I  am  sure  no  man  ever 
had  adviser  or  friend  more  generous,  true,  and  kind,  than  I  always 
found  him.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  him  how  often,  in 
daily  duty,  I  said  to  myself,  "  This  must  be  the  best  w  ay,  for  Dr. 
Hill  says  so." 

If  I  could  have  been  at  your  festival,  I  should  have  tried  to 
thank  him,  in  the  most  public  way,  for  such  services  to  me.  He 
has  ray  best  hopes  and  prayers  for  the  long  preservation  of  the 
health  and  strength  which  makes  him  so  useful  to  the  people  of 
Worcester,  and  to  us  all. 

Hon.  IIexry  Chapin,  on  being  invited  to  respond  for  the 
laymen  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  said  in  substance  as 
follows  :  — 
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Mr.  President,  —  From  a  hint  which  was  quietly  given  to  mo, 
I  had  reason  to  fear  that  I  might  be  called  upon  to  respond;  but 
^vhen  I  thouglit  of  preparation,  I  found  that  I  might  as  well  attempt 
to  bottle  up  the  electricity  of  the  heavens,  as  to  put  in  form  my 
feelings  upon  this  occasion.  I  therefore  conchided  to  take  my 
chance,  and  run  for  luck  if  an  emergency  should  arise.  My  own 
course  in  life  has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
gentleman  who  this  day  has  completed  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
ministry,  that  I  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  it.  TMiile  I  was 
a  boy,  fitting  for  college,  jNIr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Allen  (since  Dr.  Hill 
and  Judge  Allen)  visited  the  Academy  at  Milford  with  reference 
to  procuring  a  teacher  for  the  Worcester  Latin  School.  The  result 
of  that  visit  was  that  our  preceptor,  Hon.  Charles  Thurber,  was 
eventually  transferred  to  "Worcester.  When  I  was  looking  about 
to  choose  a  profession  and  a  place  to  study,  finding  that  my  old 
preceptor  was  at  Worcester,  I  paid  him  a  visit.  The  result  of  that 
visit  was  that  I  found  my  way  into  the  office  ,  of  my  friend  Gov- 
ernor Washburn ;  and  the  residt  of  it  all  has  been,  that,  from  coming 
to  this  place  a  stranger  to  all  tlie  people  except  one  family,  I  became 
so  strongly  attached  to  it  and  to  its  people,  that  I  never  was  satis- 
fied until  it  became  my  home.  Here  I  met  Dr.  Hill,  From  first 
to  last,  he  has  been  my  constant  friend.  When  affliction  crossed 
my  thresliold,  his  warm  heart  and  his  earnest  prayers  helped  me 
to  bear  the  trial.  When  it  was  either  my  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to 
be  elected  mayor  of  this  city,  I  found  Dr.  Hill  constantly  by  my 
side  upon  the  School  Committee ;  and  at  the  end  of  my  term  he  ha<l 
the  conscience  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  performed  the  duties  of  my  otiice.  For  a  time  I  was  a  member 
of  his  society ;  and,  although  I  had  forgotten  the  circumstances,  I 
find,  that,  while  I  attended  his  meeting,  my  name  was  on  the  parish- 
books  as  a  member  of  the  society,  and  that  I  paid  my  taxes  like 
a  man.  !No  one  who  has  not  paid  his  taxes  under  like  cii'cum- 
stances  can  appreciate  the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  this  simple 
fact.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  been  present  on 
this  occasion.  I  left  this  society,  and  joined  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  from  no  feeling  of  disrespect  or  any  want  of  regard  for  Dr. 
Hill  or  the  people  of  his  society.  Providence  had  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  of  one  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life  to 
attend  church  nearer  to  our  home.  The  tie  that  bound  me  to  this 
society  has  never  been  so  far  sundered  as  to  deprive  rae  of  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  its  welfare. 
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The  President,  in  referring  in  fit  and  appropriate  terms  to  the 
faitliful  services  of  Dr.  Hill,  spoke  playfuily  and  feelinrjhj  of  the 
rebuke  of  a  friend,  &:c."  It  occurred  to  me,  that,  in  looking  over 
the  experience  of  these  forty  years  of  a  faithful  and  devoted  minis- 
ter, among  his  many  sources  of  consolation,  there  might  be  one 
which  was  once  so  veil  expressed  by  the  late  Eev.  Mr.  Howe,  of 
Hopkinton,  in  his  famous  half-century  sermon.  As  I  recollect  the 
words,  they  were  substantially  as  follows :  "  INIy  hearers,  during 
my  ministry,  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  to  you  many  apparently 
severe  things ;  but  1  have  ahYa3'S  had  the  consolation  of  feeling 
that  you  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that  you  deserved  them."  I 
have  an  abiding  impression,  that,  unless  the  society  of  Dr.  Hill 
has  been  made  up  of  materials  differing  from  those  of  religious 
societies  generally,  he  might  with  great  truth  and  propriety  make 
the  same  statement. 

In  his  able  and  interesting  address,  the  pastor  referred  to  the 
appearance  of  this  city  at  the  time  of  his  settlement.  It  must  have 
been  about  the  time  when  the  following  incident  occurred:  A 
verdant  young  man  from  the  south  part  of  the  county  visited  a 
friend  who  was  in  a  store  in  Worcester ;  and,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  admiration,  he  shouted  to  his  friend,  Reub,  how  far  does 
this  thicket  of  housen  go  ? "  The  addre.-s  to-day  furnishes  an 
answer  to  a  question  which  has  troubled  those  who  cannot  recall 
the  landmarks  of  forty  yeais  ago. 

Something  has  been  hinted  to-day  about  Dr.  Hill  being  old. 
Now  this  cannot  be.  The  answer  of  the  blind  boy,  when  asked 
how  old  he  should  think  the  light-hearted  gentleman  in  whose 
employ  he  was  could  be,  was,  —  "  He  is  as  old  as  he  ever  will  be." 
So  is  it  with  Dr.  Hill.  He  has  spent  his  time,  not  so  much  in 
discussing  sharp  points  of  theology,  as  in  presenting  the  beauty  of 
goodness  and  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion ;  and  he  never  can  be 
old.  May  his  shadow  never  be  less  !  and  may  he  live  long  to  ble?s 
us  by  the  kindness  of  his  words,  and  the  example  of  a  pure  and 
blameless  life ! 

Mr.  Salisbury  said,  that,  in  these  forty  years,  many 
members  of  our  parish  have  discontinued  their  connection 
with  us,  from  worthy  motives  of  change  of  sentiment  or  per- 
sonal convenience  and  duty.  They  went  from  us  witliout 
breach  of  mutual  respect  and  good- will,  and  we  now  welcome 
them  on  this  interestinGi:  occasion. 
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The  following  letter,  from  His  Excellency  Governor  Bul- 
lock was  then  read  :  — 

COMMOXAVEALTII  OF  ^lASSACHrSETTS, 

Executive  Department,  Boston,  March  26,  1867. 

Gentlemex,  —  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness in  sending  me  an  invitation  to  attend  the  exercises  commemo- 
rative of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Hill  as  pastor  of  tlie  Second  Parish  in  "Worcester.  I  should  take 
special  pleasure  in  being  present  if  my  daily  and  constant  duties 
here  would  permit. 

But  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  personal  relations  with  that  emi- 
nent and  estimable  gentleman,  permit  your  invitation  to  pass  witli- 
out  special  mention  of  the  respect  and  lienor  in  which  it  is  my  duty 
and  pleasure  to  cherish  him.  As  one  of  the  kindest  of  pastors, 
always  inspiring  cheerfulness,  courage,  faith,  and  hope  in  all  who 
have  come  within  the  lines  of  his  ofhcial  ministrations  or  of  his 
social  acquaintance,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  joining  my  hand  to  yours 
in  greeting  him  at  the  end  of  these  forty  years  of  public  life  and 
labor.  As  a  citizen  of  our  beloved  town  and  city,  I  bear  a  personal 
remembrance  of  him  extending  over  twenty-live  years,  through 
which  period  he  has  been  the  constant  friend  and  co-operator  in 
every  cause  of  education,  law,  and  order.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  of  us  all,  inside  or  outside  of  his  parish,  can  point  to  an  act 
or  a  word,  which  can  be  called  his,  that  has  savored  of  unkindness 
or  uncliaritableness  towards  others. 

Such  a  duration  of  pastoral  connection,  so  creditable  alike  to  him 
and  to  his  parish,  is  altogether  uncommon  in  these  days.  Such  a 
genial,  catholic,  and  happy  manner  of  bearing  it  is  even  rarer  still. 
May  it  continue  yet  much  longer ! 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 
Your  fellow-townsman  and  friend, 

Alex.  H.  Bullock. 
Messrs.  F.  H.  KtsxicuxT,  T.  W.  Hammod,  Stephen-  Salisbury,  Jr.  ' 

A  cordial  letter  from  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas  was  received 
too  late  to  be  read ;  and  one  from  Bev.  Dr.  Henry  "W. 
Bellows,  of  Xew  York,  regretting  that  he  could  not  be 
present. 
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Hon.  E:mory  ^Yashbuen,  being  invited  to  speak  for  the 
migrated  brethren, — 

Expressed  his  regret  that,  hke  some  of  the  gentlemen  -who  had 
preceded  him,  he  had  not  been  favored  with  a  hint  as  to  what  he 
was  expected  to  say.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  answer  for  the 
emigrants  from  the  vSecond  Parish  and  the  city  of  Worcester.  And, 
if  he  was  at  liberty  to  give  full  utterance  to  the  feelings  which  the 
occasion  was  calculated  to  awaken  in  one  coming  back,  after  a  ten- 
years'  residence  elsewhere,  to  a  place  so  full  of  pleasant  associations, 
he  should  be  almost  willing  to  forgive  being  placed  in  such  an  em- 
barrassing situation.  It  was  true  he  had  terminated  his  relations 
with  that  society,  but  it  was  from  no  want  of  regard  for  both  pastor 
and  people.  It  was  true  he  had  exchanged  that  beautiful  city,  as  a 
home,  for  another ;  but  it  was  not  because  he  ever  expected  to  find 
a  better  or  a  happier  one  than  he  had  here  enjoyed.  And  although 
it  is  now  ten  years  since  he  gave  up  his  citizenship  there,  he  felt  as 
if  these  were  still  his  neighbors,  and  that  he  had  come  back  to  a 
family  gathering,  to  every  member  of  which  he  was  bound  by  old 
associations  and  remembered  kindnesses.  But  he  could  not  dis- 
guise the  emotions  with  which,  as  he  looked  around  upon  these 
familiar  countenances,  he  looked  in  vain  for  others  Avhose  presence 
would  have  added  a  new  zest  to  the  j^leasures  of  the  hour.  He 
would  not,  however,  lose  thought  of  how  much  they  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  in  the  presence  of  one  who,  after  forty  years  of  arduous 
labor,  was  now  with  them  as  fresh,  and,  for  aught  any  one  could  see, 
as  young,  as  when  he  had  parted  with  him  ten  years  ago.  Others, 
indeed,  who  had  preceded  him,  had  spoken  of  this  young  man  as 
venerable  by  age.  True,  his  hair  was  once  a  little  less  frosty,  and 
his  vision  less  dim.  And  if  they  were  to  go  back  to  the  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  past,  he  must  ask  the  privilege  of  calling  up  scenes  and 
events  which  go  beyond  the  period  of  forty  years,  which  had  been 
the  limit  of  that  day's  history.  More  than  forty  years  ago.  there 
came  into  the  town,  in  which  he  then  had  his  home,  a  young  man, 
just  from  the  University,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
He  was  of  rather  delicate  health  and  organization,  of  mild  and 
amiable  manners,  and  cheerful  and  pleasing  temperament  and 
disposition.  As  they  happened  to  be  of  the  same  age,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  there  soon  grew  up  a  companionship  between  them 
which  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  intimacy.  Life  was  just  opening 
to  them,  and,  like  other  young  men,  they  talked  over  its  chances  and 
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its  prospects.  There  was  the  usual  self-distrust  and  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  his  young  friend  which  of  the  professions  he  should  choose ; 
and  the  claims  of  each  were  brought  up  in  these  discussions.  Mr. 
Washburn  said,  tliat,  on  his  part,  he  insisted  and  urged  that  the 
course  which  his  friend  ought  to  choose  was  a  plain  one,  and  that 
the  life  and  offices  of  a  minister  was  clearly  his  mission. 

Whether  that  judgment  and  advice  had  the  slightest  influence  in 
determining  the  choice  of  his  friend  of  a  profession,  he  would  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  standing  as  they  did,  with  the  experiences  of 
forty  years  spread  out  before  them,  who  could  doubt  that  the 
choice  was  a  wise  and  fortunate  one  ?  He  might  appeal  to  those 
he  saw  around  him,  if  these  forty  years  had  not  been  years  full  of 
usefulness  and  duties  done.  He  might  ask  them,  if,  in  their  hours 
of  gladness,  their  pastor  had  not  shared  and  added  to  their  joy ;  if 
when  the  young  man  had  wanted  counsel  and  guidance,  he  had  not 
always  found  him  ready  to  act  the  part  of  a  friend  and  adviser ;  and 
if,  when  pain  or  sorrow  or  affliction  had  visited  any  one  of  his  people, 
he  had  not  been  ready  with  the  offices  of  sympathy  and  kindness  to 
lighten  and  alleviate  it. 

So  far,  at  least,  had  their  pastor  vindicated  the  judgment  that 
his  mission  lay  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  And  it. was  with 
unqualified  satisfliction  that  he  first  learned  that  hl<  friend  had  been 
called  to  this  society ;  for  lie  knew  he  could  nowhere  find  a  better 
or  more  reliable  people,  or  a  pleasanter  home.  And  he  might  add, 
that  wimt  they  saw^  before  them  that  day  was  a  living,  telling 
monument  of  what  pastor  and  people  had  been  to  each  other,  in  the 
mutual  regard  which  each  had  ever  manifested  towards  the  other. 

Although,  reckoned  by  the  course  of  years,  a  whole  generation 
must  have  passed  away  since  this  pleasant  relation  of  pastor  and 
people  began ;  and  although,  as  he  looked  around  upon  those  who 
stood  before  him,  he  saw  the  young  and  the  middle-aged  in  the 
places  of  those  whom  they  were  never  to  meet  again  at  the  festive 
board,  —  he  could  not,  while  he  looked  upon  the  familiar  face  of  his 
friend  and  those  who  had  been  his  companions  in  earlier  life,  realize 
that  anybody  had  grown  old.  It  seemed  but  yesterday,  when,  ^  ith. 
many  whom  he  now  recogmized  before  him,  he  went  with  that 
crowd  of  friends  who  so  cordially  welcomed  to  her  new  home  the 
young  and  hopeful  bride,  whom  they  were  privileged  to  meet  there 
to-day,  a  sharer  in  all  the  pleasant  associations  of  tlie  hour.  Nor 
could  he,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  over  this  group  before  him,  believe 
that  half  of  twoscore  years  had  passed  away  since  that  day,  if  he 
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had  not  heard  that  same  young  bride,  within  a  few  moments,  address 
the  endearing  term  of  grand-daughter  to  that  yonder  beautiful  child, 
who  seemed  to  be  unconsciously  sharing  the  happiness  of  others 
around  her. 

Such  facts  as  these,  however,  reminded  him,  in  spite  of  the  warm 
blood  that  he  felt  tiiigling  in  his  veins,  that  years  had,  in  fact,  flown 
by,  and  that  all  that  remained  for  him  to  add  was  to  congratulate 
pastor  and  people  that  their  union  had  been  so  long  and  so  cordial. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  triumph  for  their  pastor,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  labor  done  and  good  accomplished.  But  he  could  not  close 
without  recurring  to  a  remark  which  they  had  heard  in  the  address 
of  the  day,  hi  reference  to  the  power  and  intluence  which  the  clergy 
of  New  England  had  ever  exercised  over  tlieir  societies  and  the  com- 
munity. This  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  history ;  and  they  all  knew 
from  tradition  the  awe  and  reverence  in  which  the  ministers  of  that 
day  were  hekl.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some  who  affected  to 
lament  that  a  change  in  this  respect  had  come  over  the  people  of 
New  England.  But,  for  himself,  he  doubted  if  there  ever  had  been 
a  time  when  faithful,  devoted  ministers  exerted  a  stronger  or  more 
salutary  influence  than  they  were  exerting  at  that  very  hour.  It 
might  not  be  in  a  form  so  palpable  and  imposing,  but  in  its  conse- 
quences it  was  as  effective  as  it  ever  had  been.  And  if  he  wanted 
proof  of  what  he  had  a-serted,  he  would  appeal  to  the  scene  then 
before  them,  —  an  entire  generation  grown  up  under  the  pastoral 
ministrations  of  one  man,  and  he  yet  fresh  and  vigorous  as  they  had 
seen  and  heard  him  that  day.  They  were  there  to  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  Avhile  the  record  of  what  he  hid  done  outside  of  the  circle  of 
his  parochial  duty  gave  evidence  of  the  constantly  widening  influ- 
ence of  an  earnest,  good  man  upon  the  community  around  him. 
This  anniversary  was  a  memorable  stage  in  the  history  of  that 
society ;  and  he  could  not  better  close  the  desultory  thoughts  to 
which  he  had  been  trying  to  give  utterance,  than  by  extending 
to  their  pastor  the  earnest  wishes  of  all,  that  the  remaining  days  of 
his  ministration  might  be  as  happy  as  the  years  of  his  pastorate  had 
been  active  and  useful. 

Mr.  Salisbury  said  :  — 

Our  parish  and  its  pastor  have  had  great  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
instruction  and  strength,  from  the  willing  co-operation  which  has 
been  ofl'ered  by  our  brethren  ifi  the  city  of  Boston. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Kobbixs,  being  invited,  tlius  spoke  in  belialf  of 
the  Boston  clergy  :  — 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  as  their  only  representative  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  to  hear  myself  summoned  to  answer  for  the  clergy  of 
Boston.  To  ansiver  for  the  clergy  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  last 
things  I  would  undertake  to  do;  and  I  am  the  last  person  whom 
they  would  select  to  do  it,  except  as  to  the  single  particular  which 
is  in  question  now,  —  their  friendly  interest  in  Brother  Hill.  On 
this  point  I  can  venture  to  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence ;  and 
I  know,  that,  for  the  want  of  a  hetter  delegate,  they  would  desire  me 
to  speak  with  all  positiveness  and  cordiality.  I  am  sure  that  those 
of  their  number  wliose  presence  and  congratulations  would  have 
been  especially  gratifying  to  you,  and  were  expected  till  the  last 
moment,  are  regretting  the  necessity  of  their  absence;  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  regret  it  all  the  more  if  tliey  knew  how  much  they  have 
lost  both  in  the  church  and  in  tliis  delightful  social  gathering. 

I  have  often  heard  Worcester  spoken  of  as  "  the  heart  of  the 
Commonwealth."  What  I  have  seen  and  heard  here  to-day  of 
the  warmth  and  fidelity  of  affection  with  which  this  congregation 
have  cherished  their  fidtliful  minister  for  forty  years,  and  of  the 
grateful  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  b}^  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  sects 
and  classes,  has  given  new  significance  to  these  words :  it  has  con- 
vinced me  that  your  ueautiful  city  has  more  than  a  geogi-aphical 
claim  to  this  designation.  I  feel,  my  friends,  that  our  favored 
brother  has  indeed  found  his  home  in  the  heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

I  could  speak  of  him  and  of  your  kindness  to  him  with  less 
reserve,  if  the  relation  that  subsists  between  us  w^ere  less  intimate,  if 
I  did  not  almost  regard  myself  as  one  of  the  family.  For,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  uninterrupted  friendsliip  and  pleasant  professional  inter- 
changes of  many  years,  there  are  yet  closer  ties  wdiich  bind  us 
together.  His  son  is  my  son,  my  daughter  is  his  daughter,  and  that 
little  girl  of  theirs,  the  youngest  of  your  guests,  is  equally  near  and 
dear  to  us  both.  And,  sir,  while  my  eye  turns  in  that  direction, 
you  will  excuse  me  for  reminding  }'our  pastor,  that  when  he  named, 
just  now,  the  secrets  of  keeping  the  heart  young,  he  omitted  to 
mention  one,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  had  not  a  little  virtue 
in  his  own  case,  —  I  mean  the  grandchild.  It  is  a  medicine  which 
can  be  recommended  with  perfect  confidence,  and  I  advise  all  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  it  to  use  it  freely. 
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After  a  few  words  in  a  pla}^ul  vein,  tlie  speaker  closed  his 
remarks  by  earnestly  congratulating  his  friend  and  brother  on  the 
signal  success  which  had  crowned  his  labors,  and  expressing  his 
deep  sense  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  a  church  which,  in  a 
period  of  general  restlessness  and  frequent  changes,  has  given  such 
an  impressive  and  affecting  example  of  steadfastness  and  constancy. 

Mr.  Salisbury  then  said  :  — 

We  have  invited  the  clergymen  of  this  city  of  all  denomina- 
tions to  be  with  us  at  this  time,  not  to  olfer  them  a  lesson  in  the- 
ology, but  to  thank  them  for  many  instances  of  co-operation  in  good 
works,  and  to  invite  them  to  learn  something  from  the  forty  years 
of  this  old  parish.  In  the  love  of  excitement  and  change  which  has 
so  great  influence  in  our  country,  where  so  many  clergymen  are 
settled  on  horseback,  is  it  not  wholesome  to  contemplate  a  parish 
that  has  listened  gratefully  and  harmoniously  to  the  instructions  of 
its  pastor  for  forty  years  ?  Here  is  the  patience,  if  not  the  faith,  of 
the  saints.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  observe  the  presence  of  the 
clergyman  second  in  age  in  this  city,  who  is  now  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  ministration  to  an  intelligent  parish  that  appre- 
ciates the  labors  of  a  good  scholar  and  devoted  teacher.  Some  may 
say  that  his  church  is  nearer  to  us  in  location  than  in  opinions,  but 
we  desire  no  discussion  of  that  sort  at  this  time. 

We  are  persuaded  that  Christian  duty  and  the  graces  of  the 
Christian  character  are  more  promoted  by  the  consideration  of  those 
things  in  which  Christians  may  agree  than  of  those  in  which  they 
must  differ ;  and  we  are  content  with  "he  fact,  that  our  friends  and 
we  profess  to  stand  on  the  same  foundation,  with  the  same  purpose, 
and  hope  to  arrive  at  the  same  end. 

Hev.  Dr.  SwEETSEK,  of  the  Centre  Church,  rose  and 
responded :  — 

Mr.  President,  —  The  subject  on  which  you  desire  me  to 
offer  remarks  is  one  which  cannot  well  be  handled  in  the  few 
moments  allowed  me  for  addressing  this  audience.  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  of  long  pastorates  in  a  short  time.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honor 
of  this  parish  that  they  have  retained  the  services  of  Dr.  Hill  for 
so  long  a  period.  It  is  an  uncommon  occurrence  that  two  successive 
pastorates  should  reach  so  great  a  length.  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  first 
minister  of  the  parish,  held  his  office  more  than  fifty  years.  This 
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is  longer  than  any  clergyman  has  held  his  office  in  Worcester  since 
its  settlement.  Dr.  Hill,  having  preached  to  this  society  forty  years, 
comes  next  in  order.  The  only  other  clergj-man  who  has  reached 
a  term  of  service  nearly  equal  in  length  is  Rev.  Mr.  Maccarty 
of  the  First  Church,  whose  pastorate  fell  short  of  that  of  your  present 
minister  by  three  years.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
the  eighty-two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Second  Parish,  it  has 
had  but  two  ministers.  There  is,  I  apprehend,  some  tendency  to 
entertain  an  incorrect  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  length  of 
service  in  the  ministerial  office.  The  idea  prevails,  to  some  extent, 
that  the  office  is  now  much  more  unstable  than  formerly.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  long  and  short  pastorates  have  always  occurred,  both  in 
the  good  old  times  and  in  our  day :  many  instances  within  our  own 
knowledge  readily  come  to  mind.  You  have  at  your  right  hand, 
sir,  a  gentleman  (Dr.  Allen  of  Northboro')  who  has  been  sustained 
in  the  same  parish  more  than  half  a  century.  The  same  was  true 
of  Dr.  Thayer  of  Lancaster.  Other  instances  have  also  occurred^ 
as  you  know,  sir.  This  county  has  been  somewhat  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  the  pastorates  of  its  ministers.  In  four  towns,  very 
near  to  each  other,  New  Braintree,  North  Brookfield,  Brookfieid, 
and  Leicester,  there  have  been  four  ministers  who,  during  the  time 
of  my  residence  in  Worcester,  have  completed  their  half-century. 
Three  of  them  have  deceased ;  one,  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson,  still  remains, 
and  has  continued  to  discharge  in  part  his  pulpit  duties.  To  these, 
other  names  might  be  added.  We  of  this  day  ought  not  to  be  too 
severe  in  the  censure  we  pass  upon  the  chai'acter  of  the  ministry 
of  our  times.  It  is  true  there  are  many  changes  occurring,  and 
ministers  are  apt  to  move  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  it  has 
always  been  so,  although  not  perhaps  to  quite  so  gi^eat  a  degree. 
These  frequent  changes  are  an  evil.  They  are  bad  for  the  parishes. 
They  are  bad  for  the  ministers.  The  continuance  of  a  minister  in 
the  same  place  for  a  series  of  years  is  a  great  benefit.  The  power 
he  exercises  is  cumulative.  He  gains  an  influence  such  as  he  can 
derive  from  no  other  source.  Neither  learning  nor  eloquence  in 
preaching  will  give  him  the  position  acquired  by  protracted  service. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  parish  to  enjoy  year  after  year  the  teach- 
ings of  the  same  pastor.  It  is  a  privilege  to  a  people  to  grow  up 
around  their  minister,  to  have  the  same  familiar  countenance  and 
the  same  familiar  voice  in  the  pulpit.  The  effect  is  very  great, 
when,  from  cliildhood  to  manhood,  one  only  is  known  and  looked  up 
to  as  pastor.    I  myself  have  enjoyed  that  privilege,  being  allowed 
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now  tlie  fiiendsliip  of  the  pastor  under  ^Yhose  counsels  I  sat  when 
a  youth.  He  is  still  continued  beyond  his  half-century  of  service, 
and  to  this  day  I  love  and  revere  him  as  I  do  no  other  man.  Sir, 
it  is  greatly  to  tlie  credit  of  this  parish,  and  should  be  held  as  an 
eminent  distinction,  that  they  have  so  long  retained  in  their  pulpit 
their  present  minister. 

Rev.  Mr.  EiciiAiiDSOX,  of  the  Salem-street  Church,  being 
invited,  spoke  for  the  young  naen  :  — 

Mr.  President,  —  I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  speak  for  the 
young,  since  the  old  folks  have  had  their  share  of  attention.  And, 
in  view  of  the  example  before  us,  I  would  exhort  the  young  men 
here  to  be  ministers. 

Dr.  Hill,  in  his  discourse,  spoke  of  the  severity  of  a  clergyman's 
labors,  and  his  numerous  trials.  But  here  he  is  before  us,  healthy 
and  happy,  wearing  no  marks  of  too  heavy  burdens,  after  preaching 
forty  years.  No  [)rofession  or  work  of  life  is  easy ;  but  the  ministry 
is  not  harder  than  other  professions.  If  it  has  its  trials,  so  has  it 
its  joys. 

True,  you  cannot  make  money  by  preaching ;  but  the  faithful 
minister  will  be  supported,  while  he  is  exempt  from  the  perplexi- 
ties of  business  life.  Is  it  so  great  a  blessing  to  make  money? 
We  want  rich  men.  But  worse  than  poverty  is  the  lot  of  one  who 
has  so  much  wealth  that  it  takes  all  his  thought  and  time  to  see  to 
it. 

Looking  to  the  venerable  "  minister  before  us  (feeling  so  young 
that  he  almost  resents  the  idea  of  "old"),  surrounded  by  a  loving 
people,  blessed  with  cliildren  and  grandchildren,  we  might  pro- 
nounce him  the  happiest  man  present.  Imitate  his  example ; 
choose  the  ministry  for  your  profession,  be  faithful  in  it,  and  you 
shall  be  blessed.  And,  if  you  cannot  have  great  wealth,  you  can  do 
as  he  did,  select  one  of  the  finest  ladies  for  a  wife,  and,  after  forty 
years  of  labor,  have  a  grand  celebration,  with  grandchildren  rising 
up  to  call  you  blessed. 

Rev.  "William  R.  Huxtixgtox,  rector  of  All-Saints' 
Church,  vrsLS  called  on  to  respond  for  ''the  middle-aged  men." 
He  spoke  substantially  as  follows  :  — 

No  clergyman,  Mr.  President,  ever  received  a  more  unexpected 
"call."    Certainly,  I  never  did.    I  have  observed  that  several  of 
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the  gentlemen  who  Iiavc  addressed  us  so  admirably  have  been  pro- 
vided with  handy  little  slips  of  paper,  very  like  memoranda,  while 
others  have  spoken  of  certain  hints  given  and  received.  Now,  sir, 
I  have  neither  a  slip  of  paper,  nor  have  I  had  the  hint ;  so  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  fail  to  do  what  might  be  wished.  Then,  you  know, 
there  is  an  old  stigma  that  attaches  to  the  clergy  of  our  Communion 
(dating  back,  as  my  clerical  friends  will  remember,  to  the  English 
Eeformation),  to  the  elFect  that  we  are  dumb  dogs,"  which,  in 
itself,  is  an  apology.  Moreover,  standing  here  on  the  outside  of 
that  magic  line,  tlie  table,  I  felt  comparatively  secure.  But  it 
seems  that  the  old  theolojiical  maxim  still  holds  ^^ood :  Extra  eccle- 
siam,  nulla  salus,  "  There  is  no  safety  out  of  the  pale."  Since, 
for  all  these  reasons,  I  am  manifestly  excused  from  making  a  speech, 
I  will  do  what,  according  to  the  old  game  of  forfeits,  is  the  next 
best  thing,  —  tell  a  story. 

In  congratulating  your  pastor,  just  now,  upon  this  happy  anniver- 
sary, I  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  "  I  count  myself  to-day,  sir,  one 
of  your  parishioners."  The  story  is  to  give  you  my  warrant  for 
saying  this.  I  was  on  my  way,  one  afternoon  last  autumn,  to  make 
a  pastoral  visit  at  the  house  of  a  person  in  deep  aflliction.  On  my 
way  I  happened  to  meet  Dr.  Hill,  and,  as  we  walked  along  together, 
it  came  out  that  we  were  going  to  the  same  place.  Thereupon  my 
companion,  as  if  l-y  way  of  apology  for  seeming  to  trespass  upon 
another's  parochial  hmits,  said,  "  When  you  have  lived  in  this  town, 
sir,  as  long  as  I  have,  you  will  feel  that,  in  some  sense,  all  the 
people  in  it  are  your  parishioners."  I  shall  not  easily  forget  those 
words.  They  made  their  imp:  ession  ;  and  they  were  my  warrant 
for  saying  to  our  honored  friend  just  now,  I  count  myself,  to-day, 
one  of  your  parishioners."  I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  when  a 
minister,  after  his  forty  or  more  years  of  service,  feels  in  this  way 
towards  the  people  of  the  place  where  he  has  lived,  the  people  of 
the  place  reciprocate  the  feeling.  The  older  he  grows,  the  more 
they  value  and  respect  him  ;  applying  to  him,  as  they  see  him  pass, 
the  opening  words  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Shakspeai'e's  sonnets 
with  the  change  of  but  one  little  word : — 

"  To  lis,  dear  friend,  you  never  can  be  old." 

Remarks  followed  from  Rev.  ]Mr.  Green  of  Leominster, 
and  Rev.  ]Mr.  Baeber  of  Harvard. 

Rev.  Mr.  BoAVLES,  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Worces- 
ter, answered  the  call  of  the  Chairman  as  folIo\YS  :  — 
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Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  I  deem 
myself  deeply  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  being  present  on  this 
happy  and  interesting  occasion.  Unfortunate  in  having  received  no 
intimation  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  speak,  and  so  in  being 
unprepared  suitably  to  respond,  in  the  opportunity  furnished  for 
obtaining  information,  being  a  comparative  stranger  in  Worcester, 
I  am  perhaps  more  highly  ftwored  than  any  person  present. 

When  I  visited  Worcester  last  summer,  I  used  the  Yankee's 
privilege  of  looking,  listening,  and  asking  questions.  Especially  I 
inquired  of  your  public  institutions  and  your  public  men,  and  more 
especially  of  your  clergymen.  And  when  I  learned  that  he  whose 
fortieth  anniversary  we  celebrate  had  labored  here  so  long  and  so 
acceptably,  I  was  eager  to  learn,  by  authentic  information  or  per- 
sonal observation  and  knowledge  of  the  man,  the  secret  of  his 
success.  Called  in  the  autumn  to  live  and  labor  here  myself,  desire 
to  know  of  the  place  and  the  people  was  renewed  and  increased  ; 
and  during  a  residence  of  six  months  I  have  tried  to  learn  as  much 
as  I  might.  And  now,  except  that  through  modesty  it  might  im- 
pose pain  upon  one  who  should  be  only  happy  to-day,  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  report  many  things  I  have  heard  of  Dr. 
Hill  and  his  long  pastorate ;  but  I  must  content  myself  with  saying 
that  so  far  I  have  heard  no  evil  of  him :  the  testimony  has  been  all 
one  way.  And  listening  to  the  ver}'  interesting  and  instructive 
sermon  just  preached  has  given  me  great  satisfaction.  In  this  I  am 
sure  I  have  found  a  part  of  the  secret  of  the  preacher's  prolonged 
prosperity  as  the  pastor  of  this  people.  The  sermon  in  its  historic 
revelations  has  plainly  shown  that  its  author,  through  all  this  forty 
years,  has  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to  passing  events  ;  reverently 
seein<T  and  hearing  in  these  wdiat  Grod  would  have  him  do  in  each 
hour,  as  it  came  to  him  through  the  changing  scenes  and  conditions 
of  this  long  period ;  thankful  for  the  past,  hopeful  for  the  future, 
yet  faithful  to  the  present.  He  seems  not  to  have  asked,  To  what 
did  God  call  me  in  some  former  hour  of  ministry  ?  "  but,  "  To  what 
does  God  call  me  now  ?  "  The  preacher  for  this  occasion  has  well 
said  that  no  profession  imposes  more  arduous,  difficult,  or  responsible 
duties  than  that  of  the  ministry.  To  him  who  has  displaced  all 
fear  of  man  or  any  form  of  adversity  by  faith  in  God,  it  is  easy  to 
perform  duty  where  it  is  plain ;  but  to  see  our  duty,  just  what  the 
right  requires  of  us,  is  sometimes  hard.  Tliis  sermon  has  shown, 
some  of  you  have  seen,  and  to-day  we  celebrate,  eminent  success  in 
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both  seeing  and  performing  the  important  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  . 

Moreover,  this  sermon,  you  all  say,  and  the  life  and  labor  it 
records,  have  revealed  a  remarkable  love  tOAvard  God  and  man,  — 
reverence  for  the  beneficent  Father,  and  regard  for  his  children. 
And  who  with  a  heart  full  of  these  could  fail  ? 

Allusion  has  been  made  by  one  before  me  to  the  quality  of 
preaching,  and  especially  to  the  way  by  which  some  men,  when  on 
exchange,  preacxi  "great  sermons."  Now,  claiming  to  preach  none 
of  that  sort,  yet  desiring  always  to  preach  as  well  as  possible,  and 
especially  to  strangers,  when  I  exchange,  peculiar  occasions  or  con- 
ditions excepted,  I  always  preach  the  last  sermons  prepared,  for 
they  lie  nearest  my  heart.  And,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  feel 
confident  that  our  honored  friend  and  father  here  approves  tbat, 
and  has  been  these  forty  years  preaching  sermons  that  lay  near  his 
heart,  —  a  lieart  ever  v/arm  by  its  nearness  to  God.  And  I  con- 
gratulate this  "heart  of  the  Commonwealth,"  on  having  so  long  had 
a  heart  so  full  of  good  preaching,  and,  I  am  sure,  good  practice  in 
its  midst.  And  no  less  do  I  congratulate  him,  whose  fidelity  and 
good  fortune  have  called  us  together,  on  having  been  so  constantly 
helped  of  God  and  good  friends  to  this  day.  And  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  privilege  of  saying  so. 
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